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E, the wild birds and animals of Pennsylvania, wish to take this 

opportunity to express our thanks for the food and cover fur- 
nished by the sportsmen and the Game Commission. Without it we 
would have been unable to survive during the months of December, 
January and February. The shelters constructed by Game Land Man- 
agers with relief labor provided a welcome protection during real bad 
weather, and saved many of us from death at the claws of our natural 
predatory enemies. 


We are especially grateful for the apple pomace which was dis- 
tributed more extensively this year than before. All of us like “pummies” 
which are easy to digest and very nutritious. In one area around 
Snyder, Union and Centre Counties over 300 tons were put out for our 
use. That which we didn’t consume will be obtainable next winter and 
will be just as nutritious as it was this year. May we at this time place 
our order for more of these pressed apples for next winter, and will you 
arrange to haul them out to the woods at the time the cider is made? 
We are also looking forward to the new apple trees that will sprout 
from the large number of seeds that the “pummies” contain. “Pummies” 
are one of the few foods you can give us during March before the new 
growth start. 


The distribution of tons of corn and other grains in feeders was 
again carried out on a huge scale and was our mainstay as usual. The 
Game Food Plot Plantings were more numerous this year and saved 
many of us who live on the farms. We hope that the number of these 
food plots will be increased this year. 


The cuttings made on Game Lands to furnish browse for our forest 


brothers the deer will also stimulate the growth of trees and shrubs thus 
(Continued on Page 31) 
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A flush of green in meadows brown 

A soft breeze blowing free, 

Across the hills where sky leans down, 
A road keeps calling me; 

A road that whispers, “Banish care, 
Cast off your troubles grim, 

A golden country lingers there 

Beyond that distant rim!” 
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Somewhere beneath those smiling skies 
Behind that rosy dawn 

Beyond some bend, Enchantment lies, 
That laughing, beckons on. 

A flush of green in meadows brown 

A soft breeze blowing free, 

Across the hills where sky leans down, 
A road keeps ealling me. 


And thus is life—Tomorrow waits, 
Tomorrow, Fortune’s smile 

Will open swing the phantom gates 
To some glad afterwhile; 

And voices whisper, “Banish care, 
Cast off your troubles grim, 

A golden country lingers there 
Beyond that distant rim.” 


—Carey Holbrook 
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THE PROPAGATION AND 
RESTOCKING PROGRAM 


by Ress L. Leffler® 


Editor's Note: Since Commissioner Leffler submitted the foregoing 
statement to the Pennsylvania Federation of Sportsmen’s Clubs, various 
persons have made inquiry concerning the Commission’s efforts to raise 
ruffed grouse in captivity. Up to this time the Commission has found it 
impossible to raise these birds successfully in any large numbers. This 
jikewise has been the experience of every other state which has tried 
it. However, experimental work is being continued and some day the 
Commission hopes to find a way to raise grouse successfully. 

The big problem in the past has been to obtain fertile eggs from 
ruffed grouse in captivity. Rarely does the mating urge seem to occur 
ut the same time in both the males and the females. In making com- 
parative tests with eggs laid by our game farm birds and those laid by 
grouse in the wild, we find that during years when the wild eggs are 
low in fertility and hatchability the eggs laid by our own experimental 
birds are equally unsatisfactory. In years when eggs collected from 
the wild produce a large percentage of good, strong clucks, the results 
jrom our own eggs also are better. The Commission has been unable 
10 ascertain what causes this condition. 


HE subject of game propagation has received the Commission’s 

special attention for more than ten years. We have gradually 
expanded this program and our investments in State Game Farms 
and equipment have now reached almost $300,000. For the current 
year the total Game Farm budget is slightly more than $184,000. 
This program has been expanded more than 50% within the last 
five years. 


In the recent expansion of this program a number of factors had 
to be considered, such as soil and climatic conditions at our several 
State Game Farms, disease probabilities, and many other items. 
In view of the very favorable soil and climatic conditions at our 
Loyalsock Farm, the Commission last year decided to expand that 
farm and to transfer much of the pheasant work now conducted 
ét the Fisher State Game Farm in Montgomery County, to the 
Loyalsock Farm in Lycoming County, and to almost double the 
hobwhite quail propagation at the Fisher Farm. Quail are raised 
entirely on wire, and there is, therefore, no danger of picking up 
ground diseases. There has been a constantly growing demand for 
bobwhites, and the Commission is hoping to expand this program 
so that it will be able shortly to propagate and hold over the winter 
for spring release from 20,000 to 25,000 birds annually. 


In the production of ringneck pheasants, we are aiming to pro- 
duce and hold over the winter a minimum of 30,000 pheasants, 
mostly cocks, to raise and release in the late summer or early fall 
not less than 10,000 hens, also to furnish interested groups of 
sportsmen approximately 15,000 six-week old pheasants to be reared 
to maturity. 


We have decided to continue using our present pheasant holding 
Pen facilities at the Fisher State Game Farm to the maximum of 
their capacity, so that most of the pheasant requirements for south- 
eastern Pennsylvania will be supplied from that farm. 


The raising of Chukar Partridges will be discontinued but we 
propose to continue rearing Hungarian Partridges in limited num- 
bers until we have had more opportunity to ascertain whether 
these birds will actually become established on a shootable basis 
In Pennsylvania. 


Our wild turkey production has been entirely revamped in the 
past five years. Under the present plan we are not producing 
turkeys in such large numbers as formerly but the quality is much 
higher. We are now endeavoring to produce from 1500 to 2000 
turkeys a year. 

_Our present expanded production schedule, when in full opera- 
tion, in addition to the day-old pheasant chicks and eggs needed to 
ow with previous commitments, briefly summarized is as fol- 
OwWs: 
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Wild Hungarian 


Pheasants Quail Turkeys Partridges 
Full-grown (Spring release)......... 30,000 20,000 2,000 1,200 
12-weeks (Summer release) ........ 10,000 
(Hens) 
6-weeks (To sportsmen) .......... -. 15,000 
55,000 20,000 2,000 1,200 


We are also endeavoring to encourage private game breeders 
in Pennsylvania, and shortly they will supply us with about 14,000 
pheasants, so that this spring we will have more than 44,000 fine 
pheasants to release, the largest spring stocking program in the 
history of the Commission. 


We also purchased more bobwhites than usual this year, and our 
total spring release of these birds will be around 17,000. 


As the sportsmen of Pennsylvania already know, the Commission 
is making an effort to develop in each county, (through special pro- 
pagating areas, institutional grounds, nurseries, etc.) sources from 
which enough native cottontail rabbits can be transferred to supply 
our actual needs, and gradually to discontinue the importation of 
rabbits from Missouri, both because the officials there desire to 
reduce and finally prohibit exportations, also due to the constant 
danger of importing diseases. This will assure superior animals 
and put the sportsman’s funds to work right here in Pennsylvania. 


Due to the fact that game propagation, game purchase, distribu- 
tion, and research are so closely related and interdependent, the 
Commission at its January meeting decided to consolidate two of 
its operating units in the Harrisburg Office. This consolidation, 
which merges the Division of Game Propagation and Distribution 
and the Division of Research into a new Division of Propagation 
and Research, was considered from all angles for a number of 
months before taking action. In fact, when the Commission decided 
upon its reorganization program during the summer of 1938, it 
agreed that additional consolidations of operations might later be 
found desirable in the interest of greater efficiency and economy; 
also that a total reduction of 20% in the Harrisburg Staff shall be 
made as rapidly as certain activities can be transferred to the 
field. 


The Commission concluded that by merging two operating units 
in the Harrisburg Office and decentralizing the plan of operating 
its four State Game Farms, it would guarantee better operating 
efficiency, save money, eliminate waste, and assure the maximum 
production of game birds of the highest possible quality for the 
money expended. 


Under this new plan, the Superintendents of the Game Farms, 
all capable, experienced propagators who will require only limited 
supervision and assistance from the Harrispurg Staff, will each be 
in full and complete charge of all farm operations, just as the 
Field Division Supervisors have been in charge of field activities 
in their respective divisions during the past year. The Harrisburg 
Office will serve primarily as a staff service agency to coordinate 
the work, to handle routine matters, and to render special assist- 
ance on disease or nutritional problems whenever the occasion 
may arise. 


The Commission intends to continue, without curtailment, its 
recently expanded game farm and distribution program, and to 
render sportsmen’s organizations which desire to cooperate in 
raising game the necessary aid to assure success in their under- 
takings. This aid, as in the past, will come primarily either through 
trained men connected with the game farms or selected field 
officers in each Division who have taken special training courses 
at the farms. 


We believe that what the sportsmen of Pennsylvania want is the 
maximum production of high quality game birds for the money 
expended, and we feel confident that under the present program 
this objective will be attained. 
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ILD TURKEYS again roam the woods 

of Pennsylvania in goodly numbers. 
This increase in the number of birds is due 
to provisions which have been made for their 
welfare and management during the past 
several years. Wise laws and regulations 
along with game refuges playéd a part in 
maintaining and increasing the number of 
this the most coveted of all kinds of game. 
One of the greatest factors governing the 
wild turkey population inmPennsylvania was 
the chestnut tree which was an important 
source of food for these birds. The destruc- 
tion of the chestnut by the blight a number 
of years ago resulted in the adoption of an 
extensive game food planting program by 
the Commission in an effort to replace the 
loss occasioned by the chestnut blight. The 
plans which were put into effect were not 
enough, however, and the Game Commission 
in 1929 authorized the establishment of a 
Wild Turkey Farm in Juniata County for the 
artificial propagation of birds for restocking 
purposes, 


The propagation of birds at the farm was 
very successful, but later releases of them in 
the wild was very disappointing. The farm- 
raised birds did not readily adjust them- 
selves, and often left the remote areas in 
which they were released. They were found 
at farm houses, along highways and at road- 
side gas stations. To overcome this difficulty 
the Commission authorized a propagation ex- 
periment of the birds in the wild to supple- 
ment the production at the game farm and 
to improve the strain. An outline of this 
program was given in the October 1936 issue 
of the Game News. Sportsmen will no doubt 
be very much interested in a further report 
of that plan, which was then an experiment 
but which now has become an established 
program, at it has passed the experimental 
stage. 


The credit for inaugurating the experiment 
of propagating wild turkeys in the wild in 
Pennsylvania belongs to no one individual 
or group. It was not entirely the idea of the 
members of the Commission, the office staff, 
or the field force, but many of the old turkey 
hunters were also consulted and many good 
suggestions received from them. It was gen- 
erally agreed by all of these interested par- 
ties that the way to re-establish wild turkeys 
would not be man’s.way, but the “Wild 
Turkey Way.” 

Everyone agreed that the wild tom in the 
mountain certainly would never submit to 
man’s control or devices. He was, and always 
will be wild, wary, and uncontrollable, and 
will challenge man on the slightest provoca- 
tion. The program therefore needed to be 
so skillfully planned and carefully adminis- 
tered that The Noble Gobbler would just 
naturally walk into the scene and play his 
part unsuspecting man’s hand in the arrange- 
ments. 


At the Commission meeting in December, 
1935, a small sum of money was set aside for 
the experiment. Three game refuges were 
selected in the heart of the best turkey 
country where it was known that there were 
wild toms. The officers in charge selected 
a choice area of about 3 acres within each 


*Member, Pa. Game Commission. 
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Wm. G. Fluke™ 


refuge and fenced it with six foot poultry 


wire netting. The plots were selected with 


reference to food, water, and so they would 
be within the range of a wild gobbler or 
gobblers. Each area was then stocked with 
ten carefully selected, choice hens from the 
Wild Turkey Farm. 


The result the first year was both a suc- 
cess and a failure. In two of the areas in 
early May, dogs dug under the wire and 
killed most of the hens. The third area was 
visited by a tom stocked the year before. 


However, from the wreckage of the first 
two areas, about forty eggs and a few small 
turkeys were secured. These were taken to 
the Wild Turkey Farm, and the eggs were 
hatched. The young birds were marked by 
a toe punch, and became valuable for re- 
search work. This research disclosed the 
fact that the young turkeys were already 
evidencing in their activity many traits re- 
sembling those of the native wild birds. This 
clearly indicated that the wild tom had in- 
troduced wild characteristics which were 
heretofore not so noticeable in the game farm 
birds. 


From this point, the program was expand- 
ed, and set up on a permanent basis. Areas 
were enlarged to ten or twelve acres, and 
are of two kinds. The first for egg collec- 
tion, known as Mating Areas, and the second 
for use in. restocking and called Restocking 
Areas. An 18 gauge wire much stronger 
than that first used was selected. This wire 
is considered heavy enough to stop a bound- 
ing deer, and it is extended into the ground 
to a depth of six inches. Where locust posts 
are not available, steel posts are used for 
the fencing. 
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Propagating Wild Turkeys in The Wild 


Wherever possible all turkey areas contain 
sufficient cleared plots for the sowing of foog 
plots which contain wheat, buckwheat, alfalfa 


and clover. All areas are planted with 
reference to crop rotation, thus assuring both 
grain and greens and at the same time g 
sufficient supply of insect life for the young 
birds. 

To further safeguard the sanctity of these 


areas within the refuge, an additional teryj- 
tory surrounding all areas and consisting of 


about one hundred acres is inclosed by a 
single strand of wire and set aside as a 
propagating area, inside which no one js 


permitted to enter at any time except on 
official business. 


The establishment of these areas was by no 


means sufficient to assure the success of the 
program. The employes directly responsible 
for the management of these areas are the 


Land Management Protectors, operating un- 
der the general supervision of the Division 
of Game Land Management. The program 
is carried out under the direct supervision of 
Mr. Leon Keiser, whose duty it is to co- 
ordinate the area activities and those at the 
Wild Turkey Farm. The employes in charge 
of the wild turkey program must have a 
keen interest and love of the work, and have 
a well grounded knowledge of wild turkey 
habits. Their duties in successfully admin- 
istering these areas require them to serve 
long hours in all kinds of weather, and are 
so complicated and varied that time and 
space will not allow an enumeration of all 
of them. The job, however, requires so much 
care and skill that the employes can spare 
very little time or effort in connection with 
their normal duties, especially during the 
wild turkey mating and egg-laying season. 

Each wild turkey Mating Area is stocked 
with twenty hens from the Wild Turkey 
Farm about the 15th of February each year. 
At areas where the eggs are to be collected 
and transferred to the Wild Turkey Farm, 


Continued on Page 32) 





He hears the call of the ladies-in-waiting and struts proudly before them. 
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INVESTING THE SPORTSMAN’S DOLLAR 


y 


NELSON E. SLAYBAUGH 
* 


HE affairs of the Pennsylvania Game 

Commission have always been conducted 
strictly on a business basis, and the results 
therefrom are evaluated in the same way. 


Too often those who contribute the funds 
for this vast enterprise are prone to look 
upon the use of their money in the light of 
an expenditure, when in reality it is an in- 
vestment, a guarantee for the future com- 
parable to an insurance policy. 

When stocks, bonds, and other investments 
yield a fair return on the dollar, it is said 
to be a good investment. Later on in this 
article we shall endeavor to prove that the 
sportsman’s dollar in Pennsylvania actually 
yields big dividends, and that the annual 
license fee of $2.00 is really a gilt-edge in- 
vestment, not just an expenditure. 


Income and Expenditures 


During the fiscal year which ended May 
31, 1939, the revenue from all sources credited 
to the “Game Fund” amounted to $1,486,826.37, 
establishing an all-time high in the history 
of the Commission. The previous record was 
$1,371,250.43 credited to the “Game Fund” 
during the year which ended May 31, 1938. 
In the main, this increase in income was 
due to the record breaking resident license 
sale in 1938, namely 654,542. 

The expenditures for the year which ended 
May 31, 1939 totaled $1,445,091.80, it long 
having been the policy of the Commission 
to keep its expenditures well within the 
average annual income. 


In the April 1939 issue of the Pennsylvania 
Game News, there was published a “Com- 
parative Statement Showing Income and Ex- 
penditures of the Pennsylvania Game Com- 
mission, December 1, 1919 to May 31, 1938.” 
The expenditures for the six major functions, 
and the percentage of each in relation to the 
total, were also shown. To bring this state- 
ment up to May 31, 1939 we refer you to 
Table Number 3, which accompanies this 
article. 


From the figures in Table Number 3, it 
will be observed that for the 19-year period 
the Commission expended a total of $19,023,- 
833.86, of whcih $10,892,304.18 (57%) of its 
total outlay went into the production and 
Stocking of game, public hunting grounds 
and refuges, and bounties; $6,038,307.84 (32%) 
for the protection of game, mostly law en- 
forcement; and $2,093,221.84 (11%) for all 
other expenses. 


Land management expenditures of neces- 
sity are now increasing, while the amount 
Spent to buy more land is decreasing; also 
the amount invested in game for stocking 
has recently jumped much higher while 
bounty payments have been lower. The Com- 
Mission is now managing almost 1,000,000 
acres for the sportsmen, an increase of more 
than 50% in four short years. Fixed charges 
on State Game Lands alone aggregated $29,000 
for the year under review. 
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In a 19% year period 57% of the total expenditures of the Commission went into the production 
and stocking of game, public hunting grounds and refuges, and bounties. 


Value of Game Taken 


As explained in the opening paragraph, 
there is an investment angle, in dollars and 
cents, in the conservation program which is 
often overlooked by the most sanguine sports- 
man. Do you know that in 1938 there were 
25,525,899 pounds of game taken? By placing 
a value of forty cents (40c) per pound on this 
game, we arrive at the staggering sum of 
$10,210,359.60. The value of the raw furs 
taken annually approximate $750,000.00, or a 
grand total of $10,960,359.60 as the value of 
the game and raw furs. The expenditure of 
$1,445,091.80 (including capital investments) 
in relation to the value of the game taken 
indicates a very substantial yield on the in- 
vestment. 


The return on the investment the year 
given was abnormal because of killing 
171,662 anterless deer, which practically 
doubled the weight in pounds of game taken. 





The fiscal year 1937-38 would more nearly 
represent an average yearly yield on the in- 
vestment. During that year the estimated 
value of game and raw furs was $5,872,068.80 
against an expenditure of $1,409,051.82, which 
from an investment angle alone paid a most 
satisfactory dividend—about $4.00 for every 
dollar invested. 


Other Direct Values 

What hunting means to over 600,000 of our 
citizens annually from a recreational stand- 
point cannot be estimated in dollars and 
cents. You can readily confirm this state- 
ment by asking the shop man who makes 
arrangements with his employer during the 
summer months for time off during hunting 
season. The executive with “jaded” nerves 
who looks forward to a week or more in the 
great open spaces, will gladly testify con- 
cerning the recreational value. 
(Please turn Page) 
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If the conservation program benefited only 
sportsmen directly or indirectly, it might be 
well looked upon as a selfish enterprise. 
However, this is not the case. Numerous 
other avenues of business and farm home 
income in Pennsylvania are increased an- 
nually by over twenty millions of dollars. 
This estimate is very conservative, as it was 
based on a lower average amount spent per 
hunter than was disclosed by a survey made 
several years ago. The statement of a banker 
in a small rural community who said, “Our 
business during the hunting season was more 
than quadrupled,” serves to illustrate the 
point. Without a doubt this experience could 
be multiplied many times throughout the 
State, and in various lines of business. 


Capital Investments 


The Commission, in addition to its annual 
operating requirements, has over a period of 
years made capital investments of which the 
consideration paid and estimated value now 
aggregates $3,374,491.04, the details of which, 
excluding obsolete equipment disposed of, 
appear below: 





Capital 
Expenditures 
State Game Lands .......... $2,766,292.45 (a) 
Buildings on Game Lands... 208,870.42 (b) 
State Game Farms (including 
land, buildings, equipment, 
REP eas 65s sts se 294,794.59 (b) 
Training School (including 
buildings and equipment) 15,333.29 (b) 
Current Equipment (includ- 
ing automobiles, trucks, 
tractors, graders, office 
equipment, etc.) .......... 89,200.29 (b) 
| Ee eee $3,374,491 .04 


(a) Consideration paid for lands (includ- 
ing title and survey costs). 


(b) Estimated value as of May 31, 1939. 


These capital investments must of neces- 
sity be safeguarded by annual expenditures 
for maintenance, development, and utilization 
in order to reap the maximum benefits there- 
from. 


Condition of Game Fund 


Following a long established policy, the 
Commission continues to operate well within 
its income. From time to time it has initiated 
new programs in keeping with changing con- 
servation needs, but not always as exten- 
sively and as rapidly as many sportsmen 
have desired because it would not be good 
business to jeopardize the safe operating bal- 
ance deemed necessary. 


The balance in the “Game Fund” as of May 
31, 1938 and May 31, 1939 is explained in 
“Analyses of Game Fund Balance”, Table 
Number 4, which appears directly below 
Table Number 2. 


As a self-sustaining Department, with no 
appropriations from general State revenues, 
it is of paramount importance that the Com- 
mission base its expenditures on a revenue 
budget estimate predicated on a conservative 
license sale. Therefore, we base our income 
for budget purposes on an expected sale of 
550,000 resident and 7,000 non-resident licenses, 
plus a reasonable income from game law 
penalties, special game permits, etc. This is 
done with a definite understanding that any 
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EXECUTIVE OFFICE ADMINISTRATION ~-----1.46¢ PRINTING LICENSES AND TAGS ------ 2:1s5¢ 
TRAINING SCHOOL-------------------- 0.$7¢ ———— | L______ Freep FOR WILD GAME-------------- 0 s2¢ 
BEAR DAMAGE AND DEER PROOF FENCES---0 554¢ GAME ~KILL TABULATION --+----<----- 0.s50¢ 
TABLE No. 3 


STATEMENT OF INCOME AND EXPENDITURES 


December 1, 1919 to May 31, 1939 
(19% years) 


ED leh EMG: Ar ee re ae 
Dorel Expenditures: . .. oj 6. ce ee sess 


MAJOR FUNCTIONS: 
Protection Expenditures ........ 


PPE Ny Te ee ee ee $19,451,986.73 
19,023,833.86 


6,038,307.84 ( 32% 





68,571.62* 
Lama: PUreCMONe TOR MONGIGITOS. .. 6. oes 5 ok dis va sod oe aarsnesis 2,766,292.45 ( 15%) 
Land Management Expenditures ...................-005: 2,791,157.76 ( 15% 
er By eye acc LTS a ee ere 1,202,819.38 ( 6%) 
Game Purchase Manenditures .....5.....5..60c cc cs eevee 1,742,952.41 ( 9%) 
NRE UME og ig 2 Spite a dcdieies oF 2 SON eS ae 2,320,510.56 ( 12%) 
68,571.62* 
Totais for Six Major Functions ......6.60.608c6i00 16,862,040.40 ( 89%) 
a aN oo Sues in dds Bee ard UTM 2,093,221.84 ( 11%) 
Grand Total Tor All Puranas... os vos .ci00s 50.05.0008 $19,023,833.86 (100%) 


*Land bought and subsequently sold to Department of Forests and Waters. 
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TABLE No. 2 


SUMMARIZED FUNCTIONAL EXPENDITURES 


The expenditures of the Commission during the fiscal year ending May 31, 1939 


have been subdivided into major activity groupings as follows: 





GAME PROTECTION (Salaries and Expenses incident to Law Part of 
Enforcement, Game Feeding, Game Distribution, Establish- aienad 
ing Division Offices, Assisting in Enforcement of Fish and 
Forest Laws, and other field activities, but excluding costs 
for Training School and Feed for Game) ................ 378,046.62 26.16c. 

GAME PURCHASES AND PROPAGATION (Including ex- 
penditures for equipment and operating four State Game 
edi Cas GSN A a) acslarss aia we 4: $95 oS ale we A haere Gale ae 301,118.04 20.84c. 

MANAGEMENT OF GAME LANDS (Salaries and Expenses of 
Refuge Keepers and other employes incident to mainten- 
ance and development work on 851,541 acres of purchased 
and leased Game Lands and 1092 Game Refuges, and fixed 
aE SOMES COE MON: os cc cnc ccvvcvedccecweccwseeses 248,586.87 17.20c. 

ACQUISITION OF GAME LANDS (including title and survey 
work, and all expenses incident to land acquisition or 
leasing—mostly capital investment) ...................... 189,870.23 13.14c. 

PUBLIC EDUCATION (Including Game News, Motion Pic- 
tures, Exhibits, General Bulletins, etc.) .................. 73,042.90 5.05c. 

Ey cr 69,790.86 4.83c. 

ACCOUNTING AND BUDGET (Including Legal Advertising, 

Mailing and Storeroom, issuance of Special Permits, Gen- 
ES EG ee, a 54,283.09 3.75c. 

RESEARCH (General research and experimental activities, in- 
cluding $6,000.00 for Cooperative Research Project at Penn- 
sylvania State College, $12,584.17 to inaugurate the Com- 
mission’s extensive rabbit and other game transfer pro- 
gram, and a limited amount of Federal-Aid money for 
MaerOUGd BCHORTCH PFOJCCS) .... wwe cc ccc cece ssces 47,276.80 3.28c. 

HUNTING LICENSES AND TAGS .....................00008- 31,063.78 2.15¢. 

EXECUTIVE OFFICE ADMINISTRATION (Executive Office 
salaries and expenses, and Expenses of Commissioners) .. 21,136.37 1.46c. 

TRAINING SCHOOL (Training of Officers) ................. 8,159.20 0.57c. 

BEAR DAMAGE AND DEER-PROOF FENCES .............. 7,926.56 0.55c. 

I PUEDE MNMN ooo costae cs cc avec a acecesiasceatteccs 7,575.85 0.52c. 

GAME KILL TABULATION (Including expenses incident 
STREP” FG a a An a ere ee ae a 7,214.63 0.50c. 

Ng cs Shee ol ate eco Rep DTA TIES UKE wi $1,445,091.80 $1.00 











TABLE No. 4 


ANALYSIS OF GAME FUND BALANCE AT PERIODS INDICATED BELOW 


May 31, 1938 

Balance in Treasury Department to Credit 
ee EE aaa 

Add: Advancement Account for Payment of 

Bounties 


$1,013,348.80 


40,000.00 





$1,053,348.80 


Less: Expenses Chargeable to this Period. 
but Paid by Treasury Department after 


May 31, 1939 


$1,088,829.41 


$1,088,897.91 





ak > at eae ee a 60,711.38 54,525.92 

Funds Available ........ $ 992,637.42 $1,034,371.99 
Less: Amount Reserved from Previous and 

Current Budget Allocations to Cover 

Commitments for Land Purchases and 

other Items Chargeable to Current 

Fiscal Year BA Re reer ear ee 233,965.61 278,411.29 
Less: Amount Allocated and Committed 

for Budgetary Purposes for Ensuing 

DEER Ta kk ses cee ce Renae anes 401,750.00 635,715.61 410,551.14 688,962.43 

Net Operating Balance Available.. : $ 356,921.81° $ 345,409.56* 


*Approximate amount required for Operating Expenses each year after May 31, until revenue 
‘rom sale of licenses becomes available in the fall. 














surplus money accruing to the credit of the 
“Game Fund” from the sale of more licenses 
than the basis used in the budget shall not 
be expended during the year in which col- 
lected, but shall be held in reserve until the 
following year for budgetary purposes to 
supplement the income based on a conserva- 
tive license sale as herein explained. 


Budget Controlled 


This method of budgeting not only pre- 
cludes the possibility of expenditures exceed- 
ing income, which would mean a curtailment 
of planned functional operations during the 
last six (6) months of the year, but it pro- 
vides a more liberal budget for the follow- 
ing year, with a reasonable amount thereof 
covered by cash in bank at the beginning 
of the year. The unexpended budget bal 
ances at the end of any year, plus the rev- 
enue in excess of the budget estimate, make 
up the amounts shown under Table Number 
4 under the item, “Amount Allocated and 
Committed for Budgetary Purposes for En- 
suing Fiscal Year.” 


The sportsman desiring only a condensed 
statement of the expenditures during the year 
which ended May 31, 1939, is referred to 
Table Number 1, (in graph form) “How the 
Sportsman’s Dollar was Invested.” For more 
detailed information as to the items included 
within each subdivision of the dollar (as 
shown in Table Number 1), your attention 
is directed to Table Number 2, “Summarized 
Functional Expenditures”. 


Some sportsmen desire much more de- 
tailed information than it is possible to set 
forth in a practical chart. To meet this need 
there is published with this article Table 
Number 5, a detailed “Statement of Revenue 
and Expenditures June 1, 1938 to May 31, 
1939.” 


Licenses Issued 


Year Resident Non-Resident 
WOME oe. Sie! wisi shares 305,028 awe? 
DOR eka tenes 298,972 462 
BORD) ssc aweaes 262,355 532 
LOIS ec cece.’ SIRS 662 
i See 315,474 588 
NS vetoes 311,290 478 
Li) ae eee 401,130 1,128 
} | rea 432,240 1,725 
Lo ae eed 462,371 1,761 
OU bed aie 473,735 2,126 
it 02 Ee saree 497,216 2,328 
Be sidscierieceia'es 501,572 2,558 
1) a 521,855 3,190 
ROM oon tsiee es 520,574 3,468 
Te | ee A eee 501,622 4,879 
Dem velo vanes 437,727 1,190 
Lee eee 505,103 4,823 
[vr 530,392 6,009 
pL Se eRe eames 572,779 8,964 
ESS oc aaleanies 537,451 5,251 
EGGS ct ecas SRR 4,966 
PERE sx. 6 spweunasa 568,666 6,024 
RMT a 55s wie eneyns 606,469 8,460 
RO or tic he 534,573 7,124 
2) ee ee 598,261 8,357 
EO lens iv ac 654,542 7,584 
BOG cele vite 647,000 8,850 
*Preliminary report—subject to change. Exclusive 


of 1082 replacement licenses issued. 


(Please turn Page) 
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TABLE No. 5 
STATEMENT OF REVENUE AND EXPENDITURES — PENNSYLVANIA GAME COMMISSION 
FISCAL YEAR JUNE 1, 1938 TO MAY 31, 1939 








REVENUE 


Baianve in State Treasury to credit of ‘‘Game Fund’’ June 1, 1938. . = ee $1,013,348.80 
Add: Advancement for the payment of bounties ...... - — re dees 40,000.00 


$1,053,348.80 
Less: Unwarructed requisitions chargeable to year ended May 31, 1938.. ats > ita 60,711.38 


Funds availa>le June 1, 1938 
Receipts during perivd: . 

Net Revenue from Hut‘ers’ Licen#®s .......... Ra dope ; Lataber Verda dec donn cs teases +0 cen 
Game Law Fines ....... ; ; SPR Sige ue iS staan bis a Wieke 87,344.48 
Special Game Permits ... . PRA sk hk s cw ae wok bakes s arn Cre ee 14,234.00 
Interest on Deposits .. 5 beta wth wkd ate Dees tie x oh 6,353.50 
Forest Products from Ga mR ae ieee Fas ? ae baie hie 4,843.51 
Skins Sold ’ ‘ 5 ws ; ESS ; 2,433.42 
Unserviceable Property ...>.. Cees we vik ve nas athe a Dnt 943.31 
Mates ss os 2 os my 566.60 
Publications .... Ne ey bee Oe ; 13,429.30 
Contributions from Federal Government at caad paw etk ok ah ada go ee ea ae 916.67 
Miscellaneous Revenue ..... ji Fae Oe Ee ee a ere 2,548.82 

Receipts credited to Game Fund during year eee cess eeeeees $0045 s0 1,486,826.37 


Total credits during year, plus balance at June 1, AT EAT san ; Pere $2,479, 463.79 














EEPEN MBEEU as = 





Executive Office and  Pecpupation | — 
Division of Account- | Purchase & | Game on force Refuges and Lands : 
dget | Distribution | - < Information | 
ing and Budg ieee | Research ment . 
General 1 | Bounties | a BS } 





=_— Acquisition [Management 





| 
Salaries ... r 41,381.66 | $ 4,511.13) $ 26.338. , : $192,299.54) $ 12,931.26 | $ 70,571.95] $ 14,502.00; $ 371,371. 
Traveling Expenses of Salaried Em-| | 

ployes 2,584.27 60.65 3,960. : ; 99,160.31 401.42 17,993.99 5, : 133,873. 
Deputy Game Protec tors: | | 

SS ee $23,405.24 

Expenses 13,343.82 | is a ee | .06 sah re 36,749. 
Wages: } 

Labor Cutting Fire, Refuge 

Boundary Lines, Road Repairs, etc pes Sb ec | esteve ee 2,792.35 .792. 
Labor at Game Farms, etc. ...... : . : .17| 48,837.24 | ; , . : : ca : ‘ .006. 
Cooperative Farm-Game Program wa isee } seee he we ; > .734. .603. 
Purchase of Game ‘ oy | 119,216. ‘26% ss oar rr .216 
Feed for Game bt ais as bc as |} $0,195.7 4 : ,471. 1 . .818. 
Miepcess OR Game §. 6s. . . 00% sens +5 eee } 17,544. nites Sede .544. 
Express and Cartage ‘ ; 3,809. ; 31 ‘ ; , : | , 352. 
Purchase of State Game Lands ‘(title | 

and survey included) ; Sets 248. yer 133,759. peu tes .008. 
Fixed Charges in Lieu of Taxes.. eee noe ‘ sr m A ih 29,220. 
Building and Construction .... ~ oe 32 .32 gk area A 4 30,402. 
Repairs to Buildings, Grounds and 

Equipment by Contract .. ; | 5. ; ; ¢ y : . 2,580. 
Training of Officers .... : ‘ pia “* ; 44) ” : 8,159. 
Equipment . 2 : : ; .650.5 29. : ‘ .2 1,834.50 | 10,570. 
Miscellaneous Supplies F 3 ; : : ; ,822.9 ‘ ; 84 4.758.738 | 56,262.71 
Motor Equipment, Passenger ‘Cars } 

Trucks, Tractors, etc. Se oe neu SN 50.92 ed 937. ; 7,388.72 
Moter Supplies .. Se eee . és ; : : : .52 ; .092.43 543. 28 | 16,172.09 
Light, Power and Fuel ......... sg ee 9. ox vices 12.35 | 3,545.74 
Insurance .. ‘ .$ k r ‘ .295. 292. : E 239.48 | 8.148.34 
Postage, Telephone and Telegraph ‘ ; 82 ,799.% a .831. -796. 26 | 28,330.89 
Rentals—Monthly Auto Storage, etc. ; ‘ 7 ; ,022. 21.50 | 8,914.70 
Bounty Payments and Grants ‘ A ieee art . eo ; bane 67,418.60 
Refunds of Receipts i ee cs 3 Saae | 846.00 
Game-Kill Tabulation plus expenses 

incident to checking lists > . Messe am sacha | ee 7,214.63 
Fees. | 

Attorneys, Medical, Taxidermy, etc. ‘ cube : ee , bad .00 .50 | »201.70 
Deer-Proof Fence, Damage by Bears ‘ a bree pend ree | 26.56 
Other Maintenance Services and Ex- | 

penses . : . : . . " , 1,220.02 34 3 5,272. 
Newspaper Advertising Pe ess a nye | os 3.00 5.335.58 
Printing, Binding and Paper ...... J -00) ; $ . .32] ; 4,290231 ; ; | 63,029. 
Printing Hunters’ Licenses, Tags | | 

and Misc. Forms (through oot. 

of Revenue) 31,063. xe | ere | 
Administering State Employes’ “Re- | 

tirement System (through Dept. of | | 


State) .. . 1,324. 144.35 880. 282.75 6,223.02) 821.85 2,609.46 ; 12,750.00 











31,063. 























TOTALS ... . .* $121,624. $ 69,790.86, $301,118.04 $47,276.80*| $391,229.76) $189,870.23 | $251,138.78. $ 73.042.90| $1,446,091.80 $1,445.091.80 
| | —_— 


! { 
Funds available May 31, 1939 (Please refer to table No. 4 for explanation concerning an analysis of this balance).. $1,034,371.99 


*This item includes $6,000.00 for Cooperative Research Project at Pennsylvania State College, $12,584.17 to inaugurate the Commission’s extensive rabbit and 
other game transfer program, and a limited amount of Federal Aid money for approved Research Projects. 
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PLANT FOOD BEARING PUT UP BIRD HOUSES 
TREES AND SHRUBS AND BIRD BATHS. 
BRUSH FIRES FOR WILDLIFE | | CONTROL CATS 
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camouflage of the Finns, put on a big crow hunt recently at the culmination of which they ate their enemy at an evening banquet. ‘‘Jake’’ Phillips, popular 
ent of the association can be seen at top right, while at left center he and ‘‘Jeff’’ Boyer, local fur dealer are ‘‘picking feathers.’’ Mr. Phillips’ wife, with a 
pan full of the enemy is shown at bottom Ieft. 
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There’s a forest fire every three minutes. 





Fish are doomed in hot, fire-polluted water. 
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Wing Our Game 


Sportsmen, face the facts: We are not holding our 


own in the fight against nature's raging destroyer 


By ARTHUR GRAHAME 


Reprinted Courtesy Outdoor Life. 


HE first thing that I discovered when I 

started to find out how much damage 
forest fires are doing to our game and our 
game fish—and what we sportsmen can do 
about it—was that men of varying interests 
view the problem from widely different 
angles and drive home their points with 
staggering figures which do not always jibe. 


In my attempt to get the facts I talked with 
many men who for one reason or another 
are trying to outwit the fire devil—with the 
Bureau of Biological Survey wildlife experts 
who are working to protect and increase our 
supply of game; with Senator Charles L. 
McNary, of Oregon, who for twenty years 
has led the fight in Congress for adequate 
protection of all our timberland against fire; 
with Forest Service officials who are work- 
ing hard and effectively at their double- 
jointed job of protecting the forests (which 
in turn protect watersheds) and of making 
our national forests happy hunting grounds 
for sportsmen and for all other wildlife 
lovers; with officials of the American For- 
estry Association, an organization which, 
among other points of view, represents that 
of enlightened lumbermen and timberland 
owners. 


All these enemies of forest fires agree on 
three things: 


They agree that forest-fire protection 
should be our fundamental conservation ef- 
fort—that if we are going to continue to 
allow our forests to be destroyed by fire 
there is no use in trying to conserve our 
wildlife or in continuing our flood-prevention 
work. 


They agree that inadequate fire protection 
is costing the United States an average of 
40 million dollars a year in actual property 
destruction, and an additional loss of at least 
100 million dollars a year in intangible values 
that include game and game fish. 


They agree that the only way in which 
we can hope to scotch the fire devil is for the 
federal government to loosen its purse strings 
and pay a greater part of the total cost of fire 
protection than it is paying now or ever has 
paid in the past. 


Forest Service officials in Washington told 
me that in 1938 forest fires burned close to 
34 million acres of American woodland. 
Thirty-four million sounded like a lot of 
acres, but the figure failed to flash a vivid 
and convincing picture on the screen of my 
mind. Then when I figured out that 34 mil- 





lion acres is about the land surface of the 
six New England states, I got a@ fire picture 
that was almost too sensational for my 
imagination to take in—a picture of a forest 
fire starting somewhere in the neighborhood 
of Eastport, Maine, spreading west through 
all of Vermont and New Hampshire as far as 
Lake Champlain, and then roaring southward 
over Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and Con- 
necticut—even into the outer suburbs of 
New York City. 


A conflagration like that would chase even 
a European war off the front page of every 
newspaper in the United States. And by 
wiping out the hunting and fishing grounds 
of a whole great section of the country, it 
would bring home to sportsmen the stark 
facts of how we are allowing our game to 
be burned up and our fishing streams to be 
ruined. But though there are around 175,000 
forest fires a year, only a few of them are 
spectacular enough to make front-page news, 
so the average hunter or angler has no con- 
ception of what fire is doing to ruin his sport. 


Even men who have studied wildlife and 
its conservation for years find it impossible 
to make more than rough estimates of how 
much game is destroyed by forest fires. Once 
unchained, the fire demon wipes out living 
things in a way that leaves few traces. 


An old logger used to tell how he was 
seated on the steps of his boarding house in 
the little Wisconsin lumbering town of Pesh- 
tigo when a forest fire exploded into its 
streets on a hot October evening in 1871. 
He saw a pretty girl run down a blazing pine 
sidewalk, her yellow hair streaming; saw her 
stop dead in her tracks as her hair burst into 
flames. The next day, after the fire had 
passed, he remembered just where he had 
last seen her. He looked there, and found 
a pair of blackened nickel garter buckles and 
a little heap of gray ashes. 


Because forest fires leave so little trace of 
the living things they have destroyed, wild- 
life-management men find it impossible to 
make more than a rough estimate of the 
game loss in a fire-devastated area. They 
find a few animal and bird carcasses burned 
to cinders, and perhaps a stream or two with 
boiled trout floating belly-up. The rest of 
the wild things are gone. Perhaps some of 
them escaped, but the chances are—especially 
if the fire was a big one—that most of them 
perished. 


(Please turn Page) 
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Dropping from a plane, the medern forest fire- 
fighter can stop small fires before they get out of 
hand. 


Scientists of the Bureau of Biological 
Survey say that they are figuring low when 
they estimate that one game animal or game 
bird is destroyed for each acre of wildlife 
domain that is burned. Now, in 1938 there 
were 34 million such acres burned. But the 
loss of potential game was far heavier than 
the loss of those 34 million deer, quail, pheas- 
ant, rabbits, ducks, and grouse. The im- 
mediate loss must be multiplied by the num- 
ber of years it will take nature to restore the 
burned area to a point where it can again 
support its nor:iaal wildlife population. In 
many districts, especially in dry areas, this 
restoration period will stretch over many 
years. 
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Some more big figures—but they are neces- 
sary to full understanding of the story. There 
are, roughly, 630 million acres of forest land 
in the United States. Of these, 207 million 
acres are within national forests. The other 
423 million acres are state or privately owned. 
The national forests are efficiently—but not 
perfectly — protected against forest fires. 
About 60 percent of the state and privately 
owned timberland has organized fire protec- 
tion, which ranges in effectiveness from ade- 
quate to decidedly inadequate. But about 165 
million acres of state and privately owned 
woodland have no fire protection at all. 


No one can estimate how many game birds 
and small-game animals there are in our 630 
million acres of woodland, but a carefully 
compiled big-game census gives us a fairly 
accurate deer population figure. According 
to this census there are about 5% million 
deer in the United States—white-tail, black- 
tail, and mule deer. About 1% million of 
them are in national forests, the remaining 
3%4 million—70 percent of our deer popula- 
tion—are on state or privately owned land. 
That means that about 1% million deer are 
on land that is not protected against forest 
fires. Those 1% million deer which we fail 
to protect are 28 percent of all our deer, and 
represent 40 percent of all deer outside na- 
tional forests. 


All states except Delaware and Kansas 
have some deer, although several states have 
mighty few. Last fall thirty-four states had 
enough deer to allow them to be hunted. If 
you leave out of consideration the two Caro- 
linas’ uniquely long open seasons, the average 
deer season was about three weeks, but in 
many of the states only restricted areas were 
opened to hunting. 


It is evident that we protect our deer care- 
fully against overhunting. It is equally evi- 
dent that we fail to give a third of our deer 
—does and fawns as well as bucks—any pro- 
tection at all against forest fires. We follow 
that same penny-wise, pound-foolish policy 
with most of our other game animals and 
with our upland game birds—even with our 
waterfowl and shore birds, which often are 
destroyed by woodland fires while nesting a 
mile or so in from the shore. We can’t know 
exactly how many deer and quail and pheas- 
ants and rabbits and ducks are burned up 
each year—but any wildlife expert will tell 
you that fire kills more game than is taken 
by hunters, even when open seasons are lib- 
erally long and bag limits generously large. 

Then there are our streams. Fire is the 
most effective of all spoilers of fishing. If it 
doesn’t kill the fish outright, it destroys the 
cover and shade which keep the stream cool 
enough for such cold-water gamesters as the 
trout. It fouls the water with the run-off 
from fire-denuded ground, and sometimes, 
through destruction of the watershed, causes 
the stream to dry up. 


Forest fires spoil hunting and fishing. Of 
course, they do much more than that. Every 
year they take a toll of human lives. They 
are a serious cause of unemployment. Every 
year they burn up 40 million dollars’ worth 
of timber. By destroying watersheds they 
cause devastating floods, which in turn make 
necessary tremendously expensive flood-con- 
trol work. 


Everybody loses when the forests burn! 


What can we sportsmen do to keep our 
forests from burning? 
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We can ask our representatives in Con. 
gress to vote the appropriations which wij) 
make it possible to extend fire protection to 
the 165 million acres of state and privately 
owned woodland which now is unprotected. 


Fire protection works—and figures prove 
that it works. Forty-one states are cooperat. 
ing with the Forest Service in protecting 258 
million acres of state and privately owned 
woodland. Only one percent of that protected 
area is burned each year, but 16% percent of 
the 165 million acres of unprotected woodland 
are burned annually. In Florida, Georgia, 
and Mississippi, in 1937, forest and brush 
fires burned only one acre in sixty of pro- 
tected land, but they burned seventeen acres 
in sixty of unprotected land! 


It is estimated that adequate protection of 
our 423 million acres of state and privately 
owned forest land would cost about 18 mil- 
lion dollars a year. Back in 1924, Congress 
passed the Clarke-McNary bill, authorizing 
an annual appropriation of 24% million dollars 
to be expended by the Federal government 
in cooperation with state forestry depart- 
ments for the protection of these lands. The 
act also authorized the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, at his discretion, to match state and 
private expenditures for this purpose dollar 
for dollar. 


Unfortunately, the Appropriations Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives never 
has appropriated even the minimum of 2 
million dollars. They came closest to it last 
year when they appropriated 1% millions— 
but that fell a long way short of matching, 
dollar for dollar, state and private expendi- 
tures of 7% million dollars. 


Forest fire protection isn’t a local or even 
a state job. It’s a national job, and to get 
adequate results the national government will 
have to bear its full share of the expense 
burden. 


No amount of protection can make the 
forests absolutely safe. The terrible Tilla- 
mook fire in Oregon, which in 1933 destroyed 
more than 10 billion board-feet of timber 
worth 275 million dollars, and cost 14,000 
men their jobs for six years, started when 
a Douglas-fir log, on its way to a landing, 
rubbed against a tinder-dry cedar windfall 
and threw sparks into dry logging debris. 
Lightning cannot be guarded against. It 
starts an average of 15,000 forest fires a year 
—8.7 percent of all our forest fires, and almost 
40 percent of those in our national forests. 


But most forest fires are man-made. Set- 
ting the woods afire is an old American cus- 
tom. Away back in 1761, Lieut. John Mon- 
tresor, a British army officer, made a woods 
journey from Quebec to what is now Water- 
ville, Maine. A few days after he started 
he lost four of his birch-bark canoes in a 
forest blaze. That night he wrote in his 
journal: “These accidents happen frequently 
from fires left in the woods by workmen 
and passengers, the sparks remaining until a 
wind blows them up into a flame, which, 
in a dry season, rages with great fury.” 


Careless “workmen and passengers” are 
still starting fires in the woods, and it is 
significant that in unprotected areas well 
over 90 percent of the fires are man-caused, 
against only 60 percent in our carefully pro- 
tected national forests. 

Forest-fire protection means keeping pre- 
ventable fires from starting, spotting all fires 
as soon as they start, and getting trained fire 
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fighters and efficient equipment to each blaze 
quickly enough to keep it from growing into 
a big fire. That all costs money—but ex- 
perience has proved that it is money wisely 
spent. 

Unfortunately for our forests, some of our 
representatives in Congress don’t feel that 
way about it. Last summer when Congress 
adjourned, an Appropriation Committee 
member who hails from a big Middle Western 
city was asked if an increased appropriation 
for forest-fire protection had been passed. 
“No,” he said. “We didn’t pass it. We don’t 
have forest fires any more.” While the hon- 
orable gentleman was talking, three whop- 
ping big fires were raging on the Pacific 
slope—and it is probable that before he had 
lighted his next cigar another one had started 
somewhere in the United States. On the 
average, we have a new forest fire every 
three minutes. 


The 207 million acres which is protected 
against fire by the Forest Service is 33 per- 
cent of all our timberland, but the recent 
average of about 11,000 fires a year in our 
national forests is only about 6% percent of 
the total. That means that our national 
forests are getting good fire protection—but 
even so, an average of 287,000 acres of them 
are burned each year. 


The reason? The same one that leaves 
more than a quarter of all our timberland 
unprotected against fire—because Congress 
has refused to appropriate the money that 
the Forest Service needs to do its job. 


For the next several years the Forest 
Service is going to need increased appropria- 
tions for forest-improvement work which 
will result in increased fire protection—nine 
million dollars a year for the building of new 
roads and trails, and for other improvements 
which include additional lookout towers to 
bring every square mile of the forests under 
observation, and another million a year for 
other fire-protection work and to keep train- 
ed and experienced guards on duty all year 
round instead of just during the season when 
the fire peril is most acute. 


One of the greatest needs of the Forest 
Service is an increased appropriation for ex- 


A back-pack fire extinguisher is 
an effective, modern device, but 
we need many more of them. 
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perimental work in developing new methods 
of fighting forest fires. It has been suggested 
many times that planes could be used to 
black out flames by bombing them from the 
air with chemicals. It also has been sug- 
gested that fires could be blotted out by a 
barrage of chemical-filled shells from long- 
range artillery, and that fields of chemical- 
filled land mines could be used to stop big 
fires. 


The Forest Service fire-fighting experts 
agree that these novel methods probably 
would extinguish fires, but so far as they 
have been able to determine (through the 
amount of experimenting possible under 
limited appropriations), they would be no 
more effective, and a lot more expensive, 
than the method now in use—which, a vet- 
eran smoke chaser explained to me is to 
get to the fire fast and then “lean on it and 
sweat.” 


However, the airplane has been found to 
be valuable for scouting fires and for trans- 
porting fire fighters and their supplies to 
blazes in areas beyond roads and trails. The 
Forest Service now has seventy-six emerg- 
ency landing fields close to potential danger 
spots. More are needed. 


When the fire-fighting crews are in action 
in an area where landing a plane is impos- 
sible, their supplies are dropped to them by 
parachute. Recent experiments conducted in 
the Chelan National Forest in Washington 
have proved the value of parachutes in get- 
ting single fire fighters, or small crews, to 
fires just starting in inaccessible country. 


The specially designed parachute used for 
this work has an outside convex canopy 
around the rim of the usual inverted-bowl 
type of canopy, with flaps which permit the 
jumper to steer by pulling on the shroud 
lines, without any danger of having the ’chute 
collapse. The jumper wears a heavy duck 
suit padded with sponge rubber, steel face 
mask, neck protector, and ankle supports to 
protect him when landing in rough country. 
In a pocket he carries a climbing rope for 
use if he gets snagged in a tree while de- 
scending. A new sixty-pound fire-fighting kit 
—which includes shovel, ax, canteen, light 
radio set, and two days’ emergency rations— 
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is dropped by another parachute before the 
jumper leaves the plane. When he reaches 
the ground he crawls out of his protective 
suit, finds his kit, and gets to work. Even 
alone, an expert smoke chaser can do won- 
ders if he reaches a fire before it gets well 
started. 


In districts where there are roads and truck 
trails, motorized equipment is tremendously 
effective in getting to and controlling fires 
quickly. Machines such zs the recently de- 
veloped combined tractor, bulldozer, and 
water tank are real fire killers. So are tank- 
ers, which are trucks carrying water, pump- 
ing apparatus, and’ some thousands of feet 
of hose. 


Even the individual fire fighter’s equipment: 
is being mechanized. The one-man pump—a 
back-pack water tank and a trombone pump 
—has prevented the breakaway of hundreds 
of small fires. Efforts now are being made 
to reduce the weight of this outfit. A motor 
trencher, which looks like a wheelbarrow 
with a small gas engine mounted on it, does 
the work of many shovelers in fire-line build- 
ing. All these mechanical aids to fire fighting 
are new, and most of them demand experi- 
mental work for their perfection—and ex- 
perimental work always costs money. 


Everybody loses when the forests burn. 
We sportsmen lose two ways—as hunters and 
fishermen by having our sport ruined, and 
as citizens by having many million dollars’ 
worth of valuable natural resources destroy- 
ed. So why let the forests burn? All that 
is needed to save them is money—and every 
dollar spent for forest-fire protection will 
help preserve our game and game fish, and 
will save many dollars within a very few 
years. 


Write to your senator and your congress- 
man about it. Tell them that you are in 
favor of increased appropriations for federal 
aid, under the Clarke-McNary Act, for pro- 
tecting state and privately owned timber- 
land, and that you advocate increased Forest 
Service appropriations for the protection of 
our national forests against fire. And tell 
them that you want them to use their in- 
fluence to have these increased appropriations 
made at this session of Congress. 


Photos by U. S. Forest Service. 





These quail eggs will never hatch. What’s more, there will be ne 
upland hunting here for many a year to came, 
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KILLING A WOUNDED DEER 


Q. 


If one shoots and wounds a buck in 
season, and the deer gets up and crawls 
into the brush, and another hunter kills 
this wounded deer, whose deer is it? 
H.J.W.M.—kKutztown, R.D., Pa. 


If this deer actually continued in flight 
after it was knocked down by the first 
hunter, it legally belongs to the second 
hunter. The Game Law provides that 
the legal ownership of game shall be in 
the hunter whose wound stops the flight 
of the animal and enables him to take 
possession of the carcass. If, therefore, 
the wounded deer continues in flight and 
another hunter brings it down, the first 
hunter has no claim whatsoever to it. 
However, if a hunter kills a deer where 
it had been brought down by another, 
the second hunter has no legal claim to 
the animal, as it belongs to the hunter 
who inflicted the wound that brought the 
deer down. 


* * * 


CARRYING RIFLE AFTER KILLING DEER 
Q. Is it lawful to carry a rifle in the woods 


after the hunter has killed a deer, not 
with’ the intention of killing a second 
deer, but for protection. One of our 
party driving deer without firearms had 
an encounter with a bob cat. 
JHH—Upper Black Eddy, Pa. 


While our law does not specifically pro- 
hibit a deer hunter from carrying a rifle 
after he has killed a deer, we see very 
little excuse for doing so, in spite of the 
fact that you state a hunter had met a 
wild cat when not having a firearm. The 
fact is that most wild animals will flee 
from human beings unless seriously 
wounded or cornered, and we question 
whether this cat would have annoyed 
the hunter in any manner whatsoever. 
The contention that firearms must be 
carried for protection against wild ani- 
mals is, in most cases, without founda- 
tion, and is usually only an excuse for 
carrying a gun to kill a second deer. 


* e * 


GRAY FOX WEIGHT; GUN LOAD 


Q. 


FOR DEER 


(1) What is the weight of the heaviest 

gray fox of which you have record, being 

killed in Pennsylvania? 

(2) Which would you consider the best 

cartridge for central Pennsylvania deer 

hunting: 250-3000, or the 30-30? 
C.W.Y.—Elizabethville, Pa. 


(1) The Commission does not attempt to 
keep a record of the weight of gray foxes 
presented for bounty, as the large num- 


By CHAS. F. STAMBAUGH 


ber received throughout a winter season 
prevents our doing so. Two leading 
National authorities on wild animals state 
that the average weight of the gray fox 
is eight (8) pounds. One of the Com- 
mission’s research men weighed two (2) 
gray foxes taken last fall in Snyder 
and Union Counties, and each weighed 
over eleven (11) pounds. Apparently 
twelve (12) pounds is about the limit on 
gray foxes. 


(2) Of the two loads for deer hunting, 
we would much prefer the 30-30, as the 
bullet is somewhat heavier, and even 
though it travels at less velocity than 
the other one, is more effective in killing 
power. 


* - ~ 


BOX-TRAPPING RED SQUIRRELS 


Q. 


A. 


Is it possible to use a box trap to catch 
pine (red) squirrels? 
J.A.M.—Ramey, Pa. 


No. The use of box traps to catch pine 
squirrels is illegal in this State for the 
reason that these squirrels are classed as 
game animals and the trapping of any 
game, except raccoons, is prohibited ex- 
cept by special permission of the Game 
Commission when it is necessary to re- 
move game animals to a new location. 
This species of squirrel must be taken 
with legal gun or bow and arrow, the 
same as is required for hunting rabbits, 
pheasants, wild turkeys and other small 
game. 


bod > ~ 


SNORTING SOUND BY DEER; WHISTLE 


Q. 


OF THE “BOBWHITE” 


(1) Is the snorting or whistling noise 
made by the white-tailed deer, made by 
both buck and doe, or is it by the buck 
only? 

(2) Is the “Bobwhite” whistle made by 
both male and female Bobwhite quail, 
or just by the male? 

L.C.B.—Punxsutawney, R.D., Pa. 


(1) The snorting sound made by deer is 
characteristic of both the buck and the 
doe, although the buck is somewhat 
noiser than the doe in this respect. How- 
ever, the whistling sound is commonly 
believed to be made only by bucks, and 
this during the mating season. 

(2) The “Bobwhite” whistle coming from 
the quail of that species is done nearly 
always by the male bird, who takes the 
lead in calling. Occasionally the female 
may answer with a somewhat similar but 
more modulated call, usually a single 
whistle only. The male is the real 
“songster” of the family, but both sexes 
regularly use the assembly call. 











SNOW SHOE VS. JACK RABBIT 


Q. 


In order that we might settle a dispute 
among our members, I would appreciate 
if you would furnish me with informa. 
tion relative to the difference between a 
domestic jack rabbit and a domestic snow 
shoe. Also, how can you distinguish one 
from the other? 
A.J.R.—Bethlehem, Pa, 


We are somewhat in doubt as to what 
you mean by a “domestic jack rabbit”, as 
this species is not native to Pennsylvania. 
The snow shoe rabbit occurs in a wild 
state within this Commonwealth and has 
been with us for many years. Our only 
comparison therefore is between the 
Kansas jack rabbit and the Pennsylvania 
snow shoe. About the best way to dis- 
tinguish them is in the size of the ani- 
mals, and the ears. The snow shoe aver- 
ages about 3 pounds, whereas the jack 
rabbit is twice as large, averaging 6 
pounds in weight. The jack has ears 5 
inches in length which are very con- 
spicious at all times, whereas the snow 
shoe rabbit has average length ears. Both 
are about the same brown color in sum- 
mer, but between the middle of October 
and May 15, the snow shoe rabbit is 
usually almost pure white, whereas the 
jack remains the same color the year 
round. The legs of the jack rabbit are 
much longer, but its feet are smaller 
than those of the snow shoe, which is 
equipped with broad, heavy feet to run 
easily over the snow. 


WEIGHT OF CUB BEAR 


Q. 


Was there ever in the history of the 
Pennsylvania Game Commission a weight 
limit on bear? 

J.B.—Nanticoke, Pa. 


No. Cubs, or bears less than a year old, 
were first given protection in Pennsyl- 
vania in 1925, but there has never been 
a minimum weight placed on bears. The 
most definite method of determining a 
bear less than a year old is by its teeth; 
their weight varies so extensively that 
this method of determining a cub is not 
reliable. The safe, sensible thing to do 
is to pass up all small bears; let them 
grow up! 


THE GROUNDHOG SEASON 


Q. 


A. 


Is Spring shooting of woodchucks or 
groundhogs permitted this year? 
R.A.W.—Harrisburg, Pa. 


No. The 1940 season is July 1 to Sep- 
tember 30, Sundays excepted, and the 
daily bag limit is four (4). There is no 
season limit. The shooting hours are 
6:00 A. M. to 7:30 P. M., Standard Time. 
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Planting Food and Cover 


HIS is the time of year when thoughts of 

those interested in wildlife turn to the 
planting of material which will assist it in 
finding sufficient food to eat during next fall 
and winter. 


To those who may not yet have made 
plans for this all important work, a reminder 
is given in pictorial form on the center 
spread of this issue. 


Sportsmen’s organizations and interested 
individuals can do much toward helping 
improve the living conditions for wildlife 
by planting trees and shrubs which furnish 
cover and food supplies, and in planting plots 
or strips of grain to furnish food supplies 
during the fall and winter. 


The Game Commission is doing everything 
possible with funds which can be budgeted 
for this purpose in improving these condi- 
tions on the State Game Lands and Game 
Refuges. In order to be effective, however, 
the work must be carried on over all areas 
usable by wildlife. 


During the fiscal year which ended June 
ist, 1939, the Commission planted on lands 
under its control a million and a quarter 
evergreen seedlings to improve the cover 
conditions. Almost one million shrubs and 
vines which produce berries and fruit eaten 
by wildlife were also planted. Approximately 
one hundred and seventy-five thousand cut- 
tings of wildlife food producing plants were 
set out. There likewise were six hundred 
and eighty-nine game food plots, with an 
area of six hundred and thirty-eight acres, 
planted to grains on Game Lands and Game 
Refuges. In addition to the grains planted 
there were 220 acres of State Game Lands 
farmed on a share basis by neighboring 
farmers for which the Commission received 
as its share approximately 5,000 bushels of 
grain for winter feeding of wildlife. Many 
other programs, including the pruning of 
wild apple trees, release cuttings, building 
artificial shelters, etc., were carried on largely 
by relief labor on the Game Lands and Game 
Refuges. 


Many different kinds of shrubs and vines 
are valuable for planting for food supplies. 
A fairly complete list of these is given in the 
Commission’s Bulletin 11, “More Food for 
Upland Game”, which can be secured free 
of cost. Additional information is given in 
the Commission’s Bulletin No. 16, “Wildlife 
in the Farm Program”. These trees and 
shrubs can be secured at fairly reasonable 
prices from a number of commercial nursery- 
men, 


The planting of clumps of trees, shrubs, 
and vines which provide cover and food in 
the form of berries, fruit and seeds should 
be carried on wherever this material is lack- 
ing or where it cannot be produced by pro- 
tection from domestic stock, or by protection 
from mowing. The various conifers, such as 
pine, spruce, hemlock and cedar, provide 
g00d winter and escape cover. To be most 
effective, some of the species planted for 
cover should form a tangle, or be stiff and 
thorny, so that in cases of necessity, pur- 





By James N. Morton 


sued game can find a safe r°treat from its 
pursuer. Clumps of Japar...« rose, sweet- 
briar, or hawthorn near ple::t:ngs of conifers 
insure good cover and p-:'-'de some food 
for game. 


In arranging for the planting of areas, con- 
sideration must be given to a variety of 
species, selected in such manner as to provide 
a constant food supply during the entire year. 
In each clump that is planted there should 
be some shrubs or vines which produce sum- 








Hunters who send in game-kill re- 
ports on time save money. 


Wise farmers leave some briars and 
brush grow for wildlife protection. 


He who wants more game must 
plant food plots. 


Protect forests from fire if you 
want trees and plenty wildlife. 











mer foods and other shrubs or trees which 
provide food during the fall and winter. 
Some of the better ones to plant for summer 
food include the Virginia creeper, Juneberry, 
cherry, plum, elderberry, blackberry ani 
mulberry. Selections may be made from the 
following for planting for fall and winter 
food: bittersweet, hawthorn, sumac, winter- 
berry, snowberry, persimmon, viburnum, 
hazelnut, oak, walnut, wild grape, honey- 
suckle, mountain ash, crabapple, wahoo, dog- 
wood and Japanese rose. In addition to pro- 
viding food and cover for game birds and 
animals, they also furnish protection and food 
for song and insect eating birds. 


Many farmers have found it advantageous 
to plant plots of one-half acre or more to 
evergreens for Christmas trees. If material 
of good quality is planted it is usually pos- 
sible to harvest a part of them after the 
fourth or fifth year and still leave enough 
for production of timber crop. Strips of 
evergreens are also useful as windbreaks in 


sheltering buildings and orchards from wind. 
These strips, or plots, of evergreens are also 
valuable to wildlife as shelter, especially dur- 
ing severe winter weather, and as a place 
to escape from their natural enemies. 


There is in most sections much valuable 
material for game food planting which can 
be transferred from fields where its removal 
is necessary to locations where it will benefit 
wildlife. Quite often there are also spots 
where there is an over-supply, part of which 
can readily be transferred to other places 
where it is scarce. Anyone interested in 
wildlife can very easily carry on such work, 
which spreads out the supply of food and 
cover for it. 


In order that wildlife may have a sufficient 
amount of solid foods, patches should be 
planted to various cereals or arrangements 
made with farmers to leave food patches 
standing when their grains are harvested. 


There are a great many grains, grasses, 
legumes and weeds which furnish excellent 
solid food for game birds and animals. Some 
of those suitable for game food patches are 
field corn, kaffir corn, buckwheat, sorghum, 
wheatland milo, sweet corn, broom corn, 
wheat, flax, millets, proso, vetch, sudan grass, 
sweet clover, sunflower, soy beans, cowpeas, 
and field peas. Climatic conditions in differ- 
ent parts of the St<te will govern the varie- 
ties to plant for far: 1 game and wild turkeys 
in each section. In the March issue of the 
Game News there appeared an article de- 
scribing the Pennsylyania Game Food Plot 
Mixture which is very good for planting for 
all farm game species. 


Kaffir corn with a sprinkling of field corn 
furnishes excellent game food. Planting of 
buckwheat or millet broadcast at the last 
cultivation of corn provides desirable game 
bird food, while the corn furnishes both food 
and cover. Sudan grass in this mixture like- 
wise is very beneficial in providing cover. 


In any game food planting program it is 
essential to have the plots widely scattered. 
Plots or strips of one-eight to one-half acre 
scattered over an area are preferable to large 
ones. They shuld be rectangular in shape 
rather than square. Patches must be pro- 
vided not more than two or three hundred 
feet from good natural cover, such as a wood- 
lot, hedgerow, a brushy ditch bank, and ar- 
rangements made for travel lanes «provided 
with good cover, in order that it will be 
unnecessary for game to be exposed to pre- 
dators and inclement weather in reaching the 
food. 


A considerable amount of soil erosion can 
be prevented by permitting a heavy growth 
of shrubs and briars to remain along gullied 
areas, stream banks, and in strips on steep 
hillsides. Where this material does not occur 
naturally it should be planted. These methods 
used in preventing soil erosion will, at the 
same time, be useful to wildlife in provid- 
ing food and cover. Some of the plants 
which furnish food as well as cover, and 
at the same time also act as soil binders, are 


(Continued on Page 31) 
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HELP WILDLIFE 
PROVIDE FOOD AND COVER 


Bittersweet. 


. Wild Crabapple. 
. Wild Grape. 


Winterberry. 


. Sassafras and Bittersweet. 


Planting Pennsylvania Game Food Plot M'<- 
ture. Note: Proximity to good cover. 
Temporary shelter can be provided for wildlifr 
by piling branches from cut trees. Much der 
browse is provided during winter by puttin: 
material of little commercial importance. 


. Lifting game food producing seedlings «t 


nursery for transplanting on Game Lands. 


. N.Y.A. beys planting game food producin« 


seedlings. 


Right now is the time to provide 
for wildlife. Plant trees, shrubs 


and vines that will provide wild- 
life food and cover for years to 
come. Wildlife needs your help. 























HELP WILDLIFE 
PROVIDE FOOD AND COVER 


. Wildlife Food Plot—Kaffir corn. 

. Wildlife Food Plot—Pennsylvania Game Fo::l 
Plot Mixture. 

Rail fence built by W.P.A. labor. 

. Wildlife Food Plot—Prepared for seeding wit! 
Pennsylvania Game Food Plot Mixture, 

. Wildlife food and cover needed in such loca- 

tions. 

Wildlife Food Plot—Sunflower. Note: Provx- 

imity of good cover. 

. Wildlife Food Plot—Broom corn, planted i: 
strips provides excellent food and good cover. 

Wildlife Food Plot—Wheatland milo plant:«:«! 

on Cooperative Farm-Game Project. 

Wildlife Food Plot—Pennsylvania Game Fo.«:i 

Plot Mixture—planted by sportsmen. 

Wildlife Food Plot—Prepared for seeding wt! 

Pennsylvania Game Food Plot Mixture. Not: 

Long narrow strip and proximity of good cov: r. 


Wildlife Food Plot—Pennsylvania Game Fo.ud 
Plot Mixture. 


Plant a Wildlife Food Plot now, in 
order that birds and animals will 
not starve next winter. 
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Editors Note: 
some of the more recent opinions on this prob- 
lem, was presented to the Provincial-Dominion 
Wild Life Conference for the purpose of open- 
ing and promoting discussion among the dele- 
gates, 


This paper, which covers 


HIS problem is as old as animal life on 

earth. Almost every species on the earth 
today evolved with enemies lying in wait. 
Predation is normal, not exceptional, and 
when man undertakes to tamper with what 
is normal as between one animal and an- 
other, especially when only part of the truth 
is understood he is starting a chain of events 
the results of which cannot be foretold and 
which will almost certainly be surprising 
and injurious to man’s best interests. 


If an abundant deer supply is desired for 
the chase, as in Scotland, say, and if wolves 
or other animals prey on the deer, it is the 
herdman’s age-old instinct to begin by kill- 
ing the wolves. Perhaps it does solve the 
problem for the moment, but when the 
wolves are killed off, or other measures that 
permit an unnatural abundance of deer are 
put into effect, the doom of the deer is 
sealed—they too must die. I am glad that 
Dr. Cameron the greatest authority on the 
Scottish red deer herds is here, and I know 
he will be glad to tell you how the deer of 
Scotland are proving this, and how they are 
deteriorating because of over population 
caused by the absence of enemies and by 
other artificial conditions. He says in “The 
Economic Importance of Parasitology:” 


“Artificial protection and the absence 
of all natural enemies except man, has 
permitted an enormous increase in num- 
bers in the Scottish Deer Forests. The 


*Director, National Parks Branch, Dept. Mines 
and Resources, Ottawa, Canada. 
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animals have decreased in quality and in 
size and parasitism is rife. Unless num- 
bers are artificially decreased in the near 
future, that once magnificent animal is 
going to disappear completely.” 


Coming nearer home the Kaibab Forest, of 
approximately 1,052,000 acres, in Northern 
Arizona affords a striking example of the ill 
effect that can result from the killing of 
predatory animals. The predators were ef- 
ficiently removed with the result that the 
deer in that area increased to such an ex- 
tent that they literally ate themselves out of 
house and home. The situation became so 
grave that a committee was appointed to 
investigate and report on what should be 
done. The recommendation of the committee 
was that the number of deer be greatly re- 
duced and held at a low level until the 
various species of shrubs and young trees 
upon which the deer subsist are re-establish- 
ed. The committee recommended further 
that all forms of natural wildlife, other than 
deer, be left undisturbed; also that the area 
be closed to trapping and the hunting of 
flesh-eating animals until adaquate reduction 
of deer are made. 


A somewhat similar situation also occurred 
at Isle Royale in Lake Superior, which island 
moose reached on the ice from the Ontario 
mainland and where they were fully pro- 
tected. Owing to the absence of predatory 
animals the moose increased to such an ex- 
tent that there was not sufficient food for 
their subsistence and consequently they have 
been dying from sarvation. The Michigan 
Department of Conservation is now trans- 
ferring a number of the surviving moose to 
the mainland. 


New Zealand is affording a striking ex- 
ample of what can happen when deer are 
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acclimatized in an area where there are no 
predators. In 1864 three European red deer 
(two does and a buck) were taken from the 
Royal Park at Windsor Castle, England, and 
liberated on North Island, New Zealand. 
They settled down in their new home and 
began to breed and thrive and they are now 
said to be larger than those of the original 
English Park herd from whence they came. 


Captain E. V. Sanderson, President, New 
Zealand Native Birds Protective Society, 
Wellington, New Zealand, who was asked 
for any information he might be able to give 
with reference to the introduction of deer 
into New Zealand; as to what problems, if 
any, have arisen as the result of their in- 
troduction, and also for any information as 
to the enemies and diseases with which deer 
are confronted in New Zealand, replied as 
follows: 


“The initial experience was that the 
animals increased very fast, and the 
heads then obtained were probably un- 
equalled elsewhere, as would be expected 
when such a plentitude of food was 
available, as then existed in our virgin 
forests. 


“Then came the aftermath; the deer 
increased so rapidly as to become a na- 
tional menace of the first magnitude. 
The forests are now being destroyed, and 
most serious erosion has already been set 
up in some of our mountain districts. 
With the decreasing food supply, the good 
deer heads have become scarce, and dif- 
ficult to obtain, despite the presence of 
hordes of deer in many places. 


“The leaders of the sportsmen here 
have intimated their inability to handle 
the menace, with the result that the tax- 
payer has had to shoulder the burden, 
but although numerous paid hunting par- 
ties are operating, a bounty being paid 
on all tails, and all protection has been 
removed, the natural increase cannot be 
kept within reasonable limits, owing to 
the extremely rough nature of the coun- 
try, and mountain ranges. The only hope, 
both from a deer-stalker’s point of view, 
and from a national prosperity point of 
view, is the introduction of the natural 
enemy, but this, again, would entail much 
loss to our very large domestic flocks, and 
is unthinkable from the view of the pas- 
toralists. . 


“Perhaps the final solution will be that 
some domestic dog, like the Alsatian, will 
become feral. Man, although the most 
prolific predator, appears to be the most 
inefficient, when in the guise of the 
sportsman, even from his own view-point, 
he takes the cream of the male stock, 
and therefore reduces the stamina of the 
herd. On the other hand, the well- 
equipped predators, such as wolves, tigers, 


(Continued on Page 28) 
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SKUNK LIN 


by 8. YU. Sedlah 


* 


HE skunk is the most common and well 

known of all our fur-bearers, and per- 
haps the most misunderstood. He is disliked 
pecause of his odor, or because of some slight 
depredations he may commit. He is killed 
by sportsmen, farmers and automobiles. Yet 
with these and many other dangers he holds 
his own in most localities. 


In Pennsylvania the skunk is the main fur- 
bearer of sideline trappers and I am writing 
this article for the benefit of beginners. 

The trapper, whether amateur or experi- 
enced, usually has a difficult time on account 
of numerous trap and fur thieves. Some of 
these thieves are rather canny and the trapper 
has to devise cannier tricks to outwit them. 
Different trappers have many different ways 
of fooling these “sneakums”. I will tell of 
some of mine. I make my sets in hidden 
places and at others I camoflauge the sets 
well to conceal them. During the summer 
sets can be prepared and brush fixed around 
the locations so the traps aren’t so likely to 
be noticed by passersby. When baits are 
used they should be concealed by leaves, etc., 
so as not to be noticed easily. 

A good scent is a big help in trapping, be- 
cause one needs no bait. Furthermore, sets 
at which only scent is used aren’t likely to 
be molested by thieves because they aren’t 
easily noticed. When snow is on the ground 
I take a few jumps to my set location, fix 
or look at the set and then with an ever- 
green bough brush out my tracks as I back 
up until I reach the spot from which I leaped; 
then I keep walking so it will appear to 
anyone as if I had just walked along, yet the 
set will be a few yards off my regular trail. 
The best way to deal with thieves is to have 
them arrested if you can get enough evidence 
on them. You can obtain the services of 
' your nearest game protector in such cases. 


' On account of his various colorations the 
_ skunk is divided into four main groups 

according to the amount of white his fur 
contains, such as black, short stripe, narrow 
stripe, broad stripe. The black skunk may 
| have a white spot on his head or neck, or 
may even be classed as a black if the white 
reaches the front shoulders. However, fur 
buyers differ concerning this. The short 
stripe has a white stripe as far as the middle 
| of the back, or farther, so long as it isn’t a 
' Continuous stripe the length of the whole 
| body. 

The narrow stripe has a thin stripe of 
white across the whole body and tail, while 
the broad stripe has a broad stripe of white 
along the whole fur or almost completely 
» White. The value of skunk pelts are in the 
» order I have given the different grades, with 
| black the highest and those with the most 
White the lowest in value. 
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The skunk’s unique method of protection 
is well known to most persons. When 
molested it turns, raises its tail towards its 
attacker and, at the right moment jerks its 
body upward a little and expels a little 
stream of powerful musk for a distance 
of about ten feet more or less. The color 
of this musk is a greenish-yellow. The musk 
bag is located on the under side of the body 
at the base of the tail, and the tail has to be 
in the air before it can expel its secretion 
any distance. 


I have experimented quite a bit with 
skunks and find that one can walk right up 
to the animal if one is careful. Take a few 
steps and if he raises his tail, stop until he 
lowers it, then approach a few more feet, 
and so on. Skunks nearly always throw 
their musk when dispatched from a trap, re- 
gardless of the method used. Sometimes 
after a rain, when the skunk is quite thor- 
oughly soaked, he seems unable to discharge 
his musk. 


Most trappers dispatch trapped skunks by 
either clubbing or shooting. I use three ways, 
depending on conditions. If I have a lot of 
my line to look at, and not much time, I 
shoot them with my .22 calibre rifle in one 
of their ears, which I think is about the best 
spot. If I have enough time and there is 
water a few feet deep near the trapped 
animal I simply take hold of the fartherest 
end of the drag and haul him to the water 
real fast and drown him. The musk he throws 
will be washed away. If I find a skunk caught 
in a rather open location I use a wire snare 
on the end of a long, stout pole, about the 
size of a clothes line pole. I carefully ap- 
proach the animal with the snare toward his 
head and very quietly slip the loop around 
his neck, then quickly lift him into the air 
and hold him there until he is dead. You 
have to be mighty careful in doing this, and 
if the skunk keeps his tail between you, 
circle around until you get a chance to put 
the loop over his neck. 


Because I am a sideline trapper I like to 
use such scentless methods of dispatching 
skunks as drowning or hanging; however, 





when in a hurry I use the .22 rifle and be- 
lieve it most practical for “skunkers” to use. 
You can avoid getting musk on your clothes 
if you are careful. If there is a wind blow- 
ing you should always stay on the windward 
side of the skunk; that is, the wind should 
hit you first before it reaches the skunk. If 
the wind blows from the skunk toward you, 
it will carry the musk a long distance. 


The skunk generally prefers to live and 
travel around small settlements, farms, and 
such semi-wilderness country, and is scarce 
in the forests. The reason for the abundance 
of skunks around towns and farms is prob- 
ably the abundance of food. He is a great 
grub worm digger and eater which can easily 
be noted by the many conical holes in the 
ground around fields, pastures, stumps, etc., 
in skunk infested locations: Skunks are 
really beneficial and not destructive to farm- 
ers. Rarely do they kill chickens, rabbits, 
birds, etc. Many times I have seen them 
around chicken coops and chickens at night 
without harming them. Oftentimes weasels 
or dogs kill chickens and the skunk eats the 
chicken and gets the blame for killing it. 
Skunks often live under barns, chicken 
coops, houses, etc., without doing any notable 
destruction. 

In order to trap skunks one should know 
the proper locations for sets. Places that 
skunks frequent are proper places to set 
traps. Along the edges of fields, brush grown 
fences, orchards, old outbuildings, gullies, 
garbage dumps, and along road ditches are 
some places most frequented by the animals. 
I especially like to set traps along fences 
grown with brush, or near a few apple trees 
or stump rows along or between cultivated 
fields. Such locations usually mean catches 
and are easier than most places to run a 
trap line. 

It is the best policy to run the trap line 
in the general form of a circle, oval or such, 
so as not to cover the same ground twice 
and to take in more territory. By doing a 
lot of prospecting during the summer and 
fall before the season opens the trapper can 
be all prepared for a good fur harvest and 
(Continued on Page 29) 
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Members of the Committee whose painstaking efforte Contributed much to the success of the program. 


WILDLIFE FEEDING CARAVAN 


HE pages of history covering wildlife in 

Pennsylvania had a new chapter written 
on Sunday, February 25, 1940. On that mem- 
orable date, the largest feeding caravan ever 
to assemble swarmed over the snow clad 
hills of Elk, Cameron, and Jefferson Counties 
to participate in the most extensive wildlife 
feeding program ever undertaken. St. Marys 
will long remember this date as one of the 
busiest it has ever seen. From early morn 
until late at night the Temple Service Sta- 
tion, owned by C. P. Harvey, was a bee-hive 
of activity, and acted as the clearing house 
for this army of sportsmen. Long before 
the arrival of the main caravan from Alle- 
gheny County, sportsmen from all walks of 
life and from all parts of western and south- 
western Pennsylvania began to arrive, ready 
to uo their bit towards preserving the spark 
of life in the emaciated and starving wild- 
life, especially the deer herd, which at pres- 
ent is in dire circumstances. 


Among the early arrivals was the contin- 
gent from Jefferson County accompanied by 
the Kramer Band. Also large delegations 
from Johnsonburg, Ridgway, Byrndale, Weed- 
ville, and Force in Elk County. Bill Munsell 
from Cameron County and his committee 
were on the job early, ready to lead the 
Cameron County contingent to Emporium 
upon their arrival. Two hundred sportsmen 
from St. Marys were on hand to greet all 
visitors and assist in making them feel at 
home. The St. Marys Band volunteered their 
services and entertained the large crowd at 
the Service Station awaiting the arrival of 
the caravan. 


The caravan, numbering many large busses 
and private cars, arrived at 10:15 A. M., and 
was met at the Ford Garage by the Kramer 
Band, who escorted them to the Service Sta- 
tion to the tunes of lively march music. 
Arrived at the Service Station, the caravan 
was greeted by the general committee for 


By A. J. HANES 


Elk, Cameron, and Jefferson Counties. Upon 
entering the Service Station, each man was 
given a card to register his name and address, 
and then was treated to hot coffee, brewed 
by one of St. Marys’ famous coffee makers, 
“Len Henry”, and served by a troop of Boy 
Scouts. The serving of this coffee was made 
possible by the St. Marys Sportsmen’s Asso- 
ciation and through the generosity of C. P. 
Harvey, H. C. Stackpole, H. B. Eynon, and 
the Stackpole Carbon Company, who made 
substantial cash donations to the local sports- 
men for this purpose. 


The G. C. Murphy Stores and Kantar’s 
Department Store donated china cups for the 
occasion. The Mullendean Hotel, Central 
Restaurant, and Crystal Fire Department 
donated coffee urns, and the Elks Club fur- 
nished the necessary tables. The Fire De- 
partment also permitted the use of their loud 
speaking apparatus, which in no small meas- 
ure contributed to the ease with which the 
large crowd was handled. 


Mayor C. J. Fehrenbach of St. Marys, in an 
address to the assembled sportsmen, extended 
welcome greetings and praised them for the 
fine spirit of sportsmanship shown on the 
occasion. A. J. Hanes, Chairman of the North 
Central Division of Federated Sportsmen, ex- 
tended greetings on behalf of the local sports- 
men and then turned the loud speaker over 
to the “General” of the day, M. E. Sherman, 
Field Supervisor of Division “E” of the Game 
Commission. He immediately began to dis- 
patch the various units to their fields of ac- 
tivity. 

Bill Munsell with the Cameron County 
division was the first to depart, followed 
shortly by the Jefferson County unit, headed 
by Amos Knarr, General -Chairman for that 
county. The Ridgway unit, headed by C.P. 
Paddock and G. H. Austin, soon had a dele- 
gation of 180 men headed for the Allegheny 
National Forest in the Mill Creek Section. 





Charles Ion and his Johnsonburg crew, and 
M. L. Scott and Ben Haskins of Jay Town- 
ship, followed in very few minutes. 


St. Marys sportsmen, headed by Fred 
Mullen and Raman Dippold, were soon busy 
picking up the remaining visitors, and in less 
than one hour after their arrival, all men 
were on the way to the forests. The Service 
Station and town were desolate of sportsmen 
until late afternoon, when the treck back 
home began and the last contingent left St. 
Marys at 9:00 P. M. 


Sportsmen found conditions in the woods 
pitiful, with deer in a starved and under- 
nourished condition and snow three to four 
feet deep. Some deer were found dead, vic- 
tims of the hard winter and scarcity of food. 
One sportsman, in trying to assist a weakened 
deer, had it die in his arms. Others found 
that upon returning to cuttings they had 
made early in the day, deer were eating the 
tender twigs and paid little or no heed to 
sportsmen who ventured close enough to take 
pictures. 


Many thousands of aspen, soft maple, fire 
cherry, and other small trees were felled by 
the sportsmen and will furnish considerable 
browse for deer during the next several 
weeks when it is needed most. Hundreds 
of apple trees were trimmed and pruned, in 
order that they may furnish better fruit in 
coming years. Limbs and tender branches 
of the apple tree are relished by deer and 
small game. 


Tired but happy in mind, the visiting 
sportsmen were high in their praise of the 
treatment accorded them on all sides by 
local sportsemen and town people. All were 
more than satisfied that the venture ws 4 
proven success, both from the standpoint of 
creating a better feeling among sportsmen 
and in assisting wildlife during this critical 
period. Plans were laid for another caravan 
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of a similar nature next winter, and every 
man present signified his intention of being 
ymbered among the boys next year. Ap- 

tely 1,700 sportsmen registered at the 
Temple Service Station, including men from 
Allegheny, Fayette, Erie, Indiana, Armstrong, 
westmoreland, Washington, Clinton, Clear- 
field, Beaver, Clarion, Mercer, Crawford, 
Lawrence, Jefferson, Cameron, and Elk Coun- 
ties. They represented sportsmen from more 
than 125 towns and cities in Pennsylvania. 

Prominent visitors and leaders in the sports 
world included Harris Breth of the Pitts- 
burgh Sun-Telegraph; Johnny Mock of the 
Pittsburgh Press; J. N. Morton, Chief of the 
Division of Land Management of the Game 
Commission; Leo A. Luttringer, Jr., in Charge 
of Public Information for the Commission, 
and William L. Drake, his assistant. 

The success of the caravan was due to the 
hard work of the committee from the various 
sections and the cooperation of the sports- 
men. The General Committee for the Alle- 
gheny County Sportsmen’s League and other 
southwestern counties included Harry Depp 
of Crafton, as General Chairman, assisted by 
such well known sportsmen as Peter Krass, 
Charles Gerlach, Dale Irons, A. E. Bittner, 
Dp. A. Stuart, Ralph Liphart, and William 
Guckert. In Cameron County, William G. 
Munsell, General Chairman, was assisted by 
Stanley Priest, Lamonte Kreider, J. B. Hay- 
ward, and other prominent sports leaders. 
Amos Knarr of Reynoldsville, and J. H. Bark- 
ley, Vice Chairman of the North Central 
Division, had charge of affairs in Jefferson 
County. 
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For Elk County, Robert Jacobs of John- 
sonburg, President of the Elk County Sports- 
men’s Association, was General Chairman, 
assisted by Charles Ion, President of the 
Johnsonburg Club, G. H. Austin, President 
of the Ridgway Rifle Club, C. P. Paddock, 
Secretary of the same organization, Fred 
Mullen and Roman Dippold, President and 
Vice President of the St. Marys Sportsmen’s 
Club, E. J. Hammer, past President of the 
County Association, M. L. Scott, President of 
the Jay Township Club, and C. R. Anderson 
and Ben Haskins of Jay Township. 

In addition to these local committees, other 
prominent men who served on the general 
committee and assisted in coordinating the 
affairs were: M. E. Sherman, Field Super- 
visor, Division “E”, Game Commission; Rollin 
Heffelfinger, Field Supervisor, Division “G”, 
Game Commission; A. J. Hanes, President, 
North Central Division Federated Sportsmen; 
L. G. Barnes, District Forester of Emporium; 
R. F. Hemingway and staff of Allegheny 
National Forest District. 

A vote of thanks is extended to C. P. 
Harvey, owner of Temple Service Station, 
for the use of the service station and parking 
lot; Len Henry, coffee maker, for his splen- 
did services; the Boy Scouts for their great 
assistance; the St. Marys and Kramer Bands 
for their cooperation; merchants who donated 
coffee and foodstuffs for use in the woods. 


PROGRESS REPORT 


No. of Average Total No. 
County Men Hours Worked of Hours 
Re 800 3.1 2474 
Cameron .... 250 3 750 





Jefferson .... 100 3 300 
Totals.....: 1150 3 3524 
Number of Trees Cut and Pruned 
Aspen— 


Elk County, 15,991, Cameron County, 8,000, 
Jefferson County 2,000, totals, 25,991. 
Cherry— 

Elk County, 7,973, Cameron County, 3,009, 
Jefferson County, 500. totals, 11,482. 

Soft Maple— 

Elk County, 11,406, Cameron County, 6,000, 
Jefferson County, 3,500, totals, 20,906. 

Other Species— 

Elk County, 10,925, Jefferson County, 500, 
totals, 11,425. 

Apple— 

Elk County, 836, Cameron County, 604, Jef- 
ferson County, 25, totals, 1,465. 

It will be noted that the species of growth 
cut or pruned were generally of the type 
classed as inferior forest growth when com- 
pared with species that produce lumber. A 
number of the above mentioned species of 
forest growth, you will note, were trimmed 
or pruned, so as to permit them to develop a 
more abundant fruit growth for the wildlife. 

You will note that we have tabulated from 
the records submitted 1150 men. This does 
not register with the registrations submitted 
at the central assembly point. To cover this 
discrepancy, however, we feel certain that 
many of the men departed in their automo- 
biles and did not return to submit reports 
covering their activity. We have made no 
allowance for whatever activity along the 
above lines they might have performed. 


Photos Courtesy Harris Breth 
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Loyalty, integrity, and devotion to duty 
which manifest itself even unto the end 
marked the untimely passing of, one of the 
Commission’s most beloved employees and 
one of the sportsmen’s best friends. 

“Frank” was an inspiration to everyone 
who knew him, whether that person was one 
of his closest friends.or whether he was the 
defendant in a case which it was his duty to 
prosecute; sincere, kifid, “above board” in all 
his dealings with his fellow men he won a 
respect and admiration that few whose duty 
it is to uphold the law have ever been ac- 
corded. 


He knew his duty, and he did it, fearlessly, 
willingly. He played the game according to 
the rules governing the game, and he was 
ever trying to improve the rules so that the 
game could be played better. He loved to 
hunt and fish because it brought him into 
contact with the things which were akin to 


TR MEMORIAM 


—— 


He accepted no advantage and desired no 
privilege. In the words of Rev. Darlington 
R. Kulp, who invoked the final homage to 
our beloved comrade of field and stream, 
“The finest tribute that we can pay to our 
friend is to live worthy of the example that 
he has set for us.” 


“Frank” entered the service of the Com- 
mission on May 21, 1920, as District Game 
Protector of Blair County. He was promoted 
to Division Supervisor of Division D on May 
1, 1924, with headquarters at Lewistown. 
Later he was transferred to Shippensburg, 
Cumberland County, and still later was ap- 
pointed Supervisor of Division A with head- 
quarters at West Reading. 

He was 57 years old when he passed on to 
his final reward on March 9, 1940, and is 
survived by his widow and three daughters, 
to whom the entire personnel of the Commis- 
sion and his many sportsmen friends extend 











his spirit. 








NOTES FROM THE FIELD 


“On February 9 Postmaster H. W. Bender, 
of Muncy Valley, turned over to me a dead 
cardinal which Rural Carrier B. Laurenson 
and himself saw killed by a starling. They 
saw the birds fighting from the Post Office 
window and the starling succeded in killing 
the cardinal on the ground. The starling 
then grasped the cardinal and flew up into a 
tree with it, held it a little, then dropped it. 
The men then went outside and picked it up. 
The bird’s neck apparently was broken.”— 
Game Protector Robert E. Latimer, Sullivan 
County. 


“Never in our experience did we find con- 
ditions for game as bad as they were in early 
March near our hunting lodge in Pike 
County. We made many feeding excursions 
all the way from Philadelphia in blizzard, 
snow and ice, and as much as tripled our 
appropriation for game food, which was 
taken into the woods on toboggan sleds and 
placed in the feeder boxes. A constant vigil 
was necessary to keep clear of ice-laden tree 
limbs that were continually falling around 
us.”—William C. Kramer, Secretary, North 
Philadelphia Hunt Club, Philadelphia. 


The boys of the Port Allegany Junior High 
School get out their own sportsman’s paper 
—a clip sheet known as the “Junior Sports- 
man Reporter.” The editor is Charles Boller, 
Jr., whose father is editor of the Reporter- 
Argus, of Port Allegany. The managing editor 
is John Coneys, and Bob Dardene is the 
reporter.—Mrs. Bertha H. Helmer, Port Alle- 
gany. 


‘“What I believe to be a record beaver 
was caught this past season on the 26th of 
January in Maple Creek, Barnett Township, 
Forest County. The beaver weighed exactly 
82 pounds according to the scales at Mr. C. S. 
Cook’s store at Clarington. I have Mr. Cook’s 
word that this is the correct weight. This 
beaver was trapped by Russell W. Motter of 


the deepest sympathy. 








FRANK MYERS 











Clarington, Forest County, Pa.”—Vern A. 
Van Order, Game Protector, Forest County. 

Two Indians in full regalia hunted deer 
with the bow and arrow last season on the 
State Archery Preserve in Sullivan County, 
according to E. W. Carpenter, Game Protec- 
tor in charge of the Game Refuge in that 
district. One of the Indians “Chief Running 
Water” gave his age as 75 and his residence 
as Harrisburg. 





FRANK PLESSINGER RETIRES 


Junior Game Land Engineer, Frank P. 
Plessinger, having reached the age of sixty- 
five years, retired from service on March §, 
1940. 


Mr. Plessinger was placed on the salaried 
payroll of the Commission as a land surveyor 
on August 16, 1929. From that time until his 
retirement, he surveyed the boundary lines 
of many thousands of acres of lands which 
the Commission had agreed to purchase, and 
which are now a part of the magnificent 
system of State Game Lands totalling 622,961 
acres. 


He is well known throughout the Common- 
wealth and has a host of friends. He was at 
all times thoroughly loyal, faithful, con- 
scientious and very efficient in his work, and 
the Commission sincerely’ regrets losing his 
services. 


Mr. Plessinger was born and reared at 
Amaranth, Fulton County, and still resides 
there. He is a registered land surveyor and 
will continue that line of work. Because of 
his knowledge of land lines and corners 
throughout the Commonwealth, and of court 
house records, it is expected that his services 
will be much in demand by private interests. 








LOST OR STOLEN 


STRAYED OR STOLEN—Young female 
beagle; height twelve inches. White under- 
neath body and on legs, chest, and end of 
tail. Black markings over back and shoulders. 
Brown over head and ears. Owner’s name 
on collar at time of disappearance, but no 
license. Lost in vicinity of Weiss Library 
or near Townline road, Erie County.—Vincent 
E. Barnette, 2959 Maple Street, Erie. 


LOST—Male Beagle answering to the name 
of “Buck”; 13% inches high; lost on February 
20 in Carnegie, Pa. Black and white with a 
tan face. Reward.—Sam Catanese, 308 Lin- 
coln Avenue, Carnegie, Pa. 


FOUND—Pointer dog, near Irwin, Pa. 
Contact Dr. R. K. Boyer, Pitcairn, Pa. 


STOLEN—One single and one triple Wes- 
tern target clay pigeon trap, pit mounting. 
and approximately 200 Western clay targets 
from the West Fairview Rod and Gun Club 
headquarters, West Fairview, Cumberland 
County, Pa. Notify the Game Commission. 


LOST: One male Fox Hound, white with 
some black spots on back. Left front ear 
split. When ear healed it did not heal straight 
and it laps over. Seven months old. Was 
wearing collar of older dog with license and 
name plate on it—Charles Severe, Moscow, 
Pa., R.D. No. 3. 


FIELD TRIALS 

The Lehigh-Northampton County Raccoon 
Protective Association will hold a field trial 
for all ’coon dogs on Sunday, May 5, on the 
Ed. Hess Farm at Seemsville. Turn off Route 
145 between Northampton and Bath. $100.00 
final guarantee; $2.50 entry fee—Franklin H. 
Minnich, 2174 Madison Street, Allentown. 
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SPRING RESTOCKING 


Game coverts throughout the State were 
replenished with almost 70,000 game birds 
during the past few weeks. Over 50,000 ring- 
neck pheasants, 700 wild turkeys, 750 Hun- 
garian partridges and 500 chukar partridges, 
held or purchased for Spring release, were 
tuned loose on the unposted hunting ter- 
ritory throughout the State, and approxi- 
mately 17,000 quail will be liberated in late 
March and early April. 

Included in the pheasants scheduled for 
release were over 6,000 birds raised on a co- 
operative basis by sportsmen’s organizations 
from six-week old birds supplied to them 
last summer by the Commission, half of the 
pirds so raised having been released by said 
organizations last fall. 

This is the largest Spring release of game 
birds that has ever been made in the State, 
and the Commission believes that under its 
recently expanded program this new high 
can even be surpassed in future years. 


REGISTRATION PLAN ADOPTED 


The plan of dog registration as a protection 
against theft which has been tried out by 
the Consolidated Sportsmen of Lycoming 
County has been approved and made state- 
wide by the Pennsylvania Federation of 
Sportsmen’s Clubs. 

Carl Rosser, Williamsport, who has been 
in charge of registration for the Lycoming 
County organization, was chairman of a com- 
mittee appointed a year ago to study the plan 
and judge its desirability as a federation 
activity. Dr. C. A. Mortimer, Wilkes-Barre, 
and A. R. Deeter, Reading, were on the com- 
mittee with him. 


Dogs Numbered 

The basis of the plan is the permanent 
numbering of dogs by tattooing numerals in 
their ears. The method is quick and humane. 
In order to facilitate identification of lost or 
stolen dogs, the system of county numbers 
used in distributing hunting licenses will be 
followed. For instance, Lycoming County 
being No. 41, a dog registered in this county 
would be marked “41 - 123”. 

In addition to such marking, the system 
involves indexing of pertinent information, 
such as the breed, sex, age, name and dis- 
tinctive markings of the animals. 

In the event a dog is lost, an immediate 
requirement will be an advertisement by the 
owner, giving the information contained on 
his dog’s card. The county registrar will 
report the disappearance of the dog to the 
S.P.C.A., State Police barracks, district 
game protectors, secretary of the state fed- 
eration, county treasurer, Game Commission, 
the state publications of the Fish and Game 
Commissions, and other sportsmen’s maga- 
zines. In Lycoming County, every lost or 
Stolen dog reported during the past three 
years has been found. Over 250 dogs are 
registered in the county so far. 

Fee Is $1.25 

A fee of $1.25 will be charged for regis- 
tration to meet the expenses of operation. 
Dog owners need not be members of an 





organization to avail themselves of the regis- 
tration service. While the plan is primarily 
for hunting dogs, owners of any types of 
dogs may make use of the service. 
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Off for a new home and liberty. 





Photo Courtesy Williamsport Grit 


Carl Rosser, left, and Dalton Bell, Vice-President, North Central Division of the Pa. Federation 
of Sportsmen’s Clubs, registering a dog. 


Twenty-four additional cooperative farm- 
game project agreements were completed 
during January. These were additions to 
six projects previously set up. Cooperative 
Farm-Game Projects now total 1,606 farms, 
comprising 133,C42 acres. 


The Commission, at its meeting January 
11, considered the wisdom of enlarging the 
acreage of these projects, and decided to 
authorize enlarging certain of the small-sized 
desirable project areas, but not to establish 
new projects for the present. An analysis 
of the program cost is being made, after 
which the Commission will decide its future 
course. 


“Model feeding shelters, rabbit retreats, 
pole and basket feeders are being built along 
the 8 foot trail leading from the Museum to 
the Parking area, with the thought in mind 
that some of our visitors may take the idea 
home with them.’—Game Protector Burt L. 
Oudette, Crawford County. 


“On February 9, I checked food plot on 
Game Lands 88, which was planted to Penn- 
sylvania Mixture, and found that grouse are 
feeding on it quite a lot. Rabbits are also 
feeding on the plot, although there are no\ 
many rabbits in that vicinity.’—Game Pro- 
tector Harold Russell, Perry County. 
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You hang on with everything you can. 


HE inspiration to write this story came 

to me the night a few of the boys and 
myself were gathered at the home of a neigh- 
bor and fishing pal cf mine, who at the time, 
had a relative visiting him from the City. 
This nightly assembly of ours was a ritual 
with us after the close of the season. Here 
we took turns killing each piece of game over 
again. 


Everything would have been fine if my 
friend’s guest had not brought up the subject 
of bears. He didn’t know of course that the 
word bear was strictly taboo in my presence. 
But the damage was done and a deathly 
silence descended on the room, with me 
being the object of hostile stares from every 
man there except our visitor. What they 
expected was to come, of course, because the 
s*tbiect of bears is to me what the honey is 
to the bee, and since we had killed one the 
season before, wild horses couldn’t hold me 
back from pouring that story into ears that 
hadn’t heard. 


When he said, “Well how about the bears 
up here”? -I snapped out of my lethargy, 
leaped to my feet and said, “What’s that you 
say? “Bears up here! Sure we have. Here, 
friend, sit down where you will be comfort- 
able and let me tell you about the one we 
killed last year.” Whereupon the rest of the 
boys with sighs of resignation arose and 
started for the next room, deciding in favor 
of pinochle rather than mayhem. But as a 
parting shot, the last one disappearing 
through the door said, “Why don’t you write 
him a letter?” 


That remark gave me the idea. Why not 
write it, tell everybody and get it off my 
chest once and for all. And so friends I give 
it to you as told to him, in the hope that you 
will not deal too harshly with me because 
there may be some basis for that whispered 
remark among the boys about somebody 
being bear happy. 

“What’s wrong with them?” my friend 
asks. “Oh, don’t pay any attention to them. 
They’re a little sore about me refreshing 
their memories on the high lights of that 
kill a little too often. But you ask about 
the bears up here. Why we have enough 
bears in the upper tier counties to make the 
game worth while, but it’s no game for a 
panty waist or for anyone who gives up the 
ghost quick. We have about six hundred 
thousand hunters in this State, with a yearly 
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kill of between four to six hundred bears. 
Well, you ‘igure the odds. 

“Of cour~2 all these Laddies don’t turn out 
for the short season we’ve had lately, but if 
you get te see some of the hot spots on open- 
ing day .ou’d have trouble counting all the 
cars the: come in 

Since the dogs have been outlawed the 
routine is just about the same for all the 
would-be bear hunters. You bat around the 
ridges and sides of some of the darndest, 
highest mountains you ever saw, and in some 
places you hang on with everything you can 
hold with, including your teeth. Well, after 
merrily traipsing up and down these babies 
for about five or six seasons, and if you'd 
found a couple of horseshoes, been unlucky 
in love, you might get to see a bear. And 
buddy, when you do get your chance to crack 
down on one of those almost mythical crea- 
tures, you want to tell somebody about it. 
Chances are it will be some dumb way you 
hadn’t figured on nohow. At least our kill 
was flukey enough. 

You see, Al, Larry, and myself, they’re 
my bear hunting pals—have been going up 
to Sullivan county for the first two or three 
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Al carries enough equipment to weigh down a pack 
horse. 


days of the season for the past few years, 
and last year was the first kill we made. Now 
when I say our kill I mean Al actually killed 
the bear, but we all felt so chesty about it 
we just call it our kill. 


Since the honors go to Al, I'll tell you 
about him. Al is a queer sort of a duck, 
never leaves anything to chance and carrys 
enough equipment to weigh down a pack 
horse. But don’t get me wrong about Al. 
He may look a little like a cross between a 
tin peddler and a walking arsenal when he 
takes to the bush, but if we get lost, need a 
match or a change of socks, we don’t do any 
kidding then. He rolls his own for that ’06 
of his and when that thing barks you gen- 
erally can make up your mind to help carry 
something in. 


Then there’s Larry. While I’m about it, 
I'll give you a line on him. Larry’s one of 
those tall, quiet angular lads, who’s mostly 
all elbows, knees and angles of some kind. 
When you first get to see Larry you get a 
vague impression in the back of your head 
of a loose sack of scrap iron. But don’t let 
him fool you none either, for when the day 
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is done and that rear portion of your anatomy 
is just about three inches from the grounq 
you'll find Larry standing off somewhere 
gazing reluctantly at some distant peak. |; 
you happen to spend a day with him, you’) 
also believe he’s made of iron. 


Well, to get back to my story. We went 
back up there last year and just a short 
distance above a half deserted place calleq 
Jamison City we pulled in and prepared to 
spend the night. Our intentions were to 
sleep in the car and hunt that valley the 
first day, then go back to a friend’s camp 
near Lopez the last two days of our stay. 
We're just about comfortably seated with a 
small fire going when an ancient bus comes 
up the road and stops opposite our fire. What 
we figured to be another party of hunters, 
turned out to be a bewiskered native pretty 
well oiled. He wobbled over to the fire, and 
with a “Howdy boys!” sat down and plunked 
a gallon jug between his legs. After trying 
to focus us individually, he shook his head 
sadly and said, “Ya kin all have a drink 
anyway”! We all politely declined and that 
seemed to hurt him. “G’wan he says, it’s only 
cider.” 


Well Larry, he elects to take a drink just 
to appease the old fellow. As he held the 
jug to his lips I saw his adams apple bob 
once, his hand give a convulsive jerk and 
buddy, you never saw a man move any 
faster in your life. Larry was on his feet 
in a split second and promptly decided we 
needed more wood. Our tipsy visitor got a 
big kick out of that, but it did put him ina 
better frame of mind and after he got done 
laughing he says, “Well boy’sh I reckon 
you’re up to git your bear tomorr’er and 
iffen I had more time I'd tell ya a story or 
two about this section, but the Old Woman's 
gonna raise the roof if I don’t soon git home.” 
“But listen boy’sh, he says, “I’m gonna give 
ya a tip before I go. Don’t stay in here. 
There'll be that many hunters in here to- 
rorr’er you're liable to git tromped on. Now 
iffen I were youse I'd go back yonder here 


‘‘Listen boy’sh, he says, I’m gonna give ya a tip.” 
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LISTEN! 
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a piece and ya'll find a road to the left 
crossing the crick; foller that and it'll fetch 
ya directly across from here. From there 
ya kin go back up five or six miles with 
your car. Might be just a little bit rough 
put I reckon ya kin still git over it. Go back 
as fur as ya kin anyway. And when ya git 
up there climb out on a ridge and just stand 
pat.” 

With that piece of advice ringing in our 
ears the stranger climbed in his car and left. 
“Drunk as a loon,” says Al. Well I had been 
thinking this over and it didn’t sound so bad, 
so I says, “Listen boys, drunk or sober these 
old timers generally know what they’re talk- 
ing about. If we can go back up there a 
good piece, it stands to reason if this place 
is going to be alive with hunters and we're 
already up there, we got a good chance of 
getting a look at any bear these fellows 
might stir up.” So we talks this thing over 
and the more we say the better it sounds. 
In the end we decided to try it of course. 


I won’t bore you with the details of that 
ride over a road that was never meant for 
automobiles. Suffice to say when the old 
fellow said it might be a little rough, he 
cither had a better charge on than we 
thought or he lacked imagination. It was 
plenty rough. But we did manage to get up 
there about four miles. And brother, be- 
tween the ride we had and moving boulders 
to get the car off the road, just in case there 
might be some darn fools like ourselves who 
might try to come up there, we were plenty 
tired and more than anxious to turn in for 
some much needed rest. I’m just about drop- 
ping off to sleep when I hear Al say, “It was 
pretty tough but it might be worth it; at 
least we'll be alone and in no danger of 
getting ‘tromped’ on.” 


Well pal, you can appreciate my surprise 
when the sound of voices coming down the 
road, down the road mind you, awoke me 
in the morning. “Hell”, thinks I, “nobody 
passed us during the night or I would of 
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And bust me if there weren’t four dim figures. 
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heard them”. So I sit up for a peek out the 
rear window and bust me buddy if there 
weren’t four dim figures, cigarettes glowing 
in the dark, coming down the road. It took 
me about five seconds to boil out of there 
and demand to know in no uncertain terms, 
where in Hades did they think they were 
coming from! You know how you feel 
when you sleep in a car overnight? Well, 
you look just twice that bad. I guess I didn’t 
cut a very pretty figure when I jumped in 
front of those fellows because the spokesman 
of the group stuttered badly when he said, 
“Why j-just off the highway back here a 
piece.” “Highway- Where?” I yelled. “Back 
the road here about a hundred yards. Is 
there anything wrong?” he asked. “No, no, 
there’s nothing wrong friend. Thanks.” 


When those fellows filed past, they looked 
me over pretty close and I couldn’t alto- 
gether blame them. By this time Al and 
Larry are out of the car demanding to know 
what all the fuss is about. After I told them, 
we’re a badly disappointed trio of hunters, 
no doubt about that. We learned later that 
the highway is the road to Lopez from Red- 
rock and we’re parked just a stone’s throw 
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There he was standing on a big log. 


off it. Well, we’re there and there’s nothing 
we can do about it, so we decide to make the 
most of it and stay where we're at. 


There’s no use of me giving you the details 
of our hike around them tops during the 
morning; it was just a repetition of seasons 
gone by. We separated and agreed to meet 
back at the car about three o’clock. Well, I 
busted around up there kicking in windfalls, 
throwing rocks in the holes along the rock 
ridges and just standing around hoping for 
something to happen. Its no go, so I heads 
back to the car. When I get there Larry’s 
already in and Al straggles in shortly after. 
The story’s just about the same with them, 
although they heard some action they weren’t 
near enough to take part in any of it. 


We're sitting there eating our lunch and 
gloomingly going over the events that had 
transpired since the night before when a 
small pickup truck comes bouncing in the 
road from the highway and screeches to a 
stop beside us. A bug-eyed laddie pops his 
head out of the window and yells “Started 
a bear on the other side of the mountain. 
Keep your eyes peeled. He was headed this 
way when we last saw im!” Then with 
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I finds Al up there the bear at his feet. 


wheels spinning and gears clashing he bangs 
down the road. 


Al, he groans as he gets to his feet and 
says, “Hell, why does everything have to 
happen to us?” “No use passing up any bets, 
says I. One more bum steer more or less can’t 
do any harm.” So Al, he picks himself a spot 
up along the ridge and I goes over to the 
car to pry Larry out. “Come on,” I says, 
“there’s a bear on the move, stir your 
stumps Buddy.” Well, Larry he’s pretty sot 
in his ways you know, one thing at a time 
for him. When he hunts, he really hunts and 
the same goes for his eating, so he says. 
“I ain’t done eatin’ yet,” and sweetly adds, 
“Was the kindly gent sober you was talking 
to!” “Okay, okay,” I says. I see there’s no 
chance of getting him out of there for the 
time being anyway so I leaves him there 
mumbling something about Old Timers 
knowing their stuff and starts down the road. 


I goes down to where I had seen a jumble 
of rocks on the left of the road from where 
I can see a good hundred yards on both my 
right and left. It’s just a little rise up and 
over the top and fairly open. I figure I’m in 
a pretty good spot to get a looksee if bruin 
comes over. 


I'm standing there about fifteen, twenty 
minutes amusing myself, aiming that smoke- 
pole of mine on black stumps and imaginary 
rock bears, just about the stage where you 
forget the business at hand and start dream- 
ing. Then suddenly, I’m wide awake, stiff 
and alert. I had caught a slight movement 
out of the corner of my eye. I turns my 
head slow like so’s not to scare whatever I 
had seen. 


Now look pal, I don’t claim to be a second 
Daniel Boone, but on the other hand I don’t 
figure I’m afraid of a little old two hundred 
pound black bear, but that darn bear’s ap- 
pearance was so sudden and ghostlike that 
for a moment you could have chopped the 
goose bumps off me with an axe. There he 
was about forty yards in the bush standing 
on a big log looking as big as the side of a 
house and staring me smack in the face. I'll 
never tell you how he got that close with- 
out me seeing him for I don’t know. 


Well, I don’t get no chance for a shot then, 
because about the time I turn around he 


(Continued on Page 30) 
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Members of the Izaak Walton League build and repair wildlife feeders in the basement of the 


home of Olayton Henry, Jr., 2220 E. Boston Ave., Philadelphia. 


Left to right are George 


Keen, Paul Lupke, Burt Leeds and Henry. 





Photos Courtesy Philadelphia Evening Public Ledger 


The feeding station is replenished with corn and other grains by men in the foreground. Those 


in the background are camouflaging the shelter. 


The man at left is nailing a wooden feeder 


on the tree. 


For ten years the Palmerton Rod and Gun 
Club has been spending hundreds of dollars 
annually for the purchase and stocking of 
rabbits and pheasants on open hunting ter- 
ritory. Three years ago the club cut these 
expenditures in half and began purchasing 
and planting trees. The trees are given to 
local farmers and the club members and Boy 
Scouts help to plant them. 


In 1938 the club purchased 56,000 trees; 
in 1939, 40,000; and it has just placed an 
order for 50,000 for 1940. This will make a 
total of 146,000 trees planted on 146 acres. 
The average planting is from one to two 
acres, and the program has been adopted as 
a permanent annual project of the organiza- 


tion. The club also planted many hundreds 
of willow trees along about eight miles of 
the Aquashicola creek. 


The Greenock Sportsmen’s Association 
stocked 300 cottontails and many pheasants 
last year. Members have been feeding game 
for the last three months, and have dis- 
tributed about $150.00 worth so far. 


The Crawford County branch of the Penn- 
sylvania Sportsmen’s Council is campaigning 
for 3,000 members in 1940. Last year the 
association, one of the oldest in the State, 
had 1,900 members. 
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FARMERS REWARDED 
The Ambridge District Sportsmen's Aggo. 
ciation extends honorary membership io over 
fifty farmers. In accordance with the Aggo. 
ciation’s request these farmers have not post. 


ed their lands against hunting. A year’s sub. 
scription to the Game News is also one of 
the club’s gestures to retain their friendship, 
Arthur J. Brutout, Secretary, says: “We are 
giving some thought to the possibility of a 
small game refuge. At the present time we 
are endeavoring to form a junior organiza- 
tion. The juniors already have their officers 
and are now trying to get more members. 
There is to be a bird house building contest. 
and we feel that these boys can do much in 
the way of winter feeding, etc., with com- 
petent senior members to guide them. We are 
purchasing rabbits to supplement the re- 
stocking of the Commission. So, we think 
we are trying to do our share.” 


More than 500 men, women and children 
attended the Sixth Anniversary and Ladies’ 
Night program of the Branch Valley Fish, 
Game and Forestry Association at Perkasie, 
recently. Crowded into the busy evening 
was the regular business session, the award- 
ing of prizes in the “biggest fish’ contest 
for 1939; committee reports on the year’s 
activity; a two-hour program of interesting 
vaudeville entertainment and an_ informal 
lunch in which the entire group joined in 
“dunking” doughnuts in hot coffee to con- 
clude the most interesting session in the 
history of the club. 

Paul Myers and Freeman Fox both quali- 
fied for two prizes in the “big fish” contest. 
The former was credited with a 27-inch wall- 
eyed pike and a 14-inch yellow perch. Fox, 
with a 16-inch calico bass and a 17-inch rain- 
bow trout likewise walked away with two 
prizes. Other awards were: Byron Effrig, 
1934-inch sucker; Earl Frankenfield, 29-inch 
carp; Leon Pflieger, 18-inch smallmouth black 
bass; Richard Haring, 8%4-inch sunfish; 
Ernest Freed, 15-inch brown trout; Howard 
Fretz, 13%-inch brook trout; Boys contest— 
Stanley Weirback, 1434-inch sucker. 

The fish stocking program of the past 
year included 2000 trout and 6000 sunfish. 
The club also donated $100.00 toward rebuild- 
ing four dams. Last year it released 480 
rabbits purchased from Kansas trappers, 84 
received from the Game Commission, 56 trap- 
ped locally, and 22 that were reared by the 
Game Committee. It also released 96 cock 
and 37 hen pheasants received from the Com- 
mission, and 125 cocks purchased by the 
club. In January of this year 49 hen pheas- 
ants, 5 squirrels and 5 rabbits were released. 

The Forestry Committee reported that dur- 
ing the past year 4500 seedling trees were 
planted on the Fisher State Game Farm and 
that a similar planting is planned for 1940. 

All of these reports brought forth much 
applause but none was more pleasing than 
the report of the treasurer which indicated 
that the club treasury still has something 
more than $500 as a balance. 

More than 300 members have renewed their 
membership for 1940. This total is nearly 100 
in excess of the same date a year ago. Nearly 
a hundred door prizes, donated largely by 
local merchants, were awarded. 
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WITH THE CLUBS 
4-H Club Assists Carlisle Sportsmen 


Visions of far-reaching possibilities in a 
state-wide extension of a project of the 
Lower Frankford Township (Cumberland 
County) 4-H Club are seen by the Carlisle 
Fish and Game Association as the result of 
an account of the game feeding activities of 
the club related recently at the association’s 
annual Guest Night by W. Fred Thumma, 
Carlisle, R.D., adult club leader and W. Irwin 
Galt, Agricultural Extension Agent for Cum- 
berland County. 


This program is the only one of its kind 
in the county, and is said by the Game Com- 
mission to be the only one in the state of 
which it has knowledge. It has enlisted the 
efforts of the entire membership of the 4-H 
Club, which is comprised of about twenty- 
five boys and girls residing along the North 
Mountain ridge which forms the boundary 
between Cumberland and Perry Counties, 
but particularly in the McClure’s Gap area, 
long famous for the abundance of upland 
game. 

The members of the club, being reluctant 
to allow their activities to lag during the 
winter months, cast about for a worthwhile 
project. Their able and far-sighted club 


leaders saw the possibilities and need for 
an artificial feeding campaign in their im- 
mediate territory. Messrs. Thumma, Mountz 
and Wentz, adult club leaders, wishing to 
learn more about the activities of the Game 


Commission, and how sportsmen’s organiza- 
tions conduct their winter feeding programs, 
contacted Mr. Joseph Foreman, County Game 
Protector. 


After receiving this information the club 
leaders, assisted by W. Irwin Galt, County 
Farm Agent and John Altland, Secretary of 
the Carlisle Fish and Game Association, pre- 
sented this novel project to the club mem- 
bers at their regular meeting at which time 
they immediately began a worthwhile and 
helpful campaign of winter feeding in Lower 
Frankford Township. 


Interest of the young club members had 
been already enlisted because of the efforts 
of one of the youngest of the group in rear- 
ing a baby rabbit via the medicine dropper 
method, and subsequent care and feeding, so 
that as a matured rabbit it constantly played 
about the home and came to the yard for 
feeding. What the youngsters wanted most 
to know was how to make their efforts most 
effective. 


Both Mr. Foreman and Mr. Altland ex- 
plained the construction of approved types 
of feeding stations and feeding shelters for 
game which would not prove death traps by 
permitting their enemies to surprise and 
corner the feeding wildlife. As a result of 
their suggestions and the enthusiastic and 
consistent effort of the club members, some 
fifteen feeding stations and nine feeding 








Photos Courtesy W. H. Thumma 


shelters were built and maintained along a 
two and a half mile stretch of the North 
Mountain slopes and adjoining waste lands 
of Lower Frankford Township. 


This work was gotten under way the early 
part of December last and continued through- 
out December, January, February and March, 
the club members making distribution of 
feed each weekend. Both boys and girls par- 
ticipated in these distributions, being divided 
into three groups or teams, each with 
definitely assigned territory so as to cover 
a maximum area without duplication of effort 
or waste. The feeding stations and shelters 
were so located as to serve turkeys, grouse, 
squirrels, rabbits, pheasants, quail and Hun- 
garian partridges, all of which are found in 
and about the area. It is suspected also 
that a number of deer visited at the lunch 
counters thus provided. 


It is believed that this type of project is 
particularly effective because, as Club Leader 
Mr. Thumma and Executive Director Seth 
Gordon of the Game Commission both 
pointed out, “farm boys and girls know 
where the various types of game and wildlife 
have their homes and accustomed haunts.” 


The Carlisle Fish and Game Association 
has continuously urged the cooperation of 
farm tenants and owners in feeding pro- 
grams, pointing out that they were in a posi- 
tion to render ten-fold the assistance in snow 
and ice bound periods that the city sports- 
men could possibly be able to render. For 
that reason the association is particularly en- 
couraging the Lower Frankford Township 
4-H Club to continue this novel project and 
hopes to see such activities become a part 
of the activities of all 4-H Clubs in the 
county and elsewhere in the state. 

(Continued on Page 31) 
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COMMENTS ON PREDATION 


(Continued from Page 18) 


cougars, etc., usually have to be content 
with the weak and less agile members 
of their prey and therefore assist in 
maintaining the stamina of the species.” 


Now let use hear what the late Dr. Leonard 
Cockayne, F.R.C., D.Sc., (N.Z.), Ph.D., who 
was considered the foremost world authority 
on the flora of New Zealand has to say about 
the destruction of New Zealand’s forests and 
about soil erosion caused by deer, where 
there are no predators to control them: 


“The New Zealand high-mountain for- 
ests are the finest in the temperate zones 
as protection forests, on account of their 
undergrowth, and the thick water-holding 
bryophite carpet or cushions of the floor; 
but these features can be entirely de- 
stroyed by deer, and with this, the main 
value of these forests is gone. Even could 
the deer be exterminated, after this had 
happened, many years would elapse be- 
fore restoration would be complete; or 
this might never come about, for erosion 
could easily gain the upper hand, and 
make such natural regeneration impos- 
sible. Thus these priceless forests of 
ours are in imminent danger of being 
transformed into debris-fields and waste 
ground, and the water which they con- 
trolled become the master, pouring down 
the naked slopes after each rainstorm, 
bearing with it heavy loads of stone, 
gravel and clay, to bury the fertile arable 
lands below, and occasion floods in the 
rivers. Is the protection of deer and the 
like to be permitted to lead to such dis- 
aster? It seems unthinkable that anyone 
interested in the prosperous development 
of New Zealand, knowing the facts, could 
answer the above question in the affirma- 
tive, though a few doubtless will argue 
that deer in limited numbers should be 
allowed. Possibly, if certain deer-forests 
were set aside, and deer strictly limited 
thereto, it might méet the case. But even 


this seems a dangerous method of deal- 
ing with a most serious question. Abso- 
lute extermination seems far and away 
the more reasonable policy.” 


In Canada we too have forests to protect, 
and our mountain slopes are also subject 
to erosion. We also have complaints about 
overabundance of some mammals in the great 
mountain parks. The natural control of the 
herbivorous animals whether mice, rabbits 
or deer is a task given by nature to the 
predators. Man will interfere at his peril. 


Dr. Joseph Grinnell, Museum of Verte- 
brate Zoology, University of California, a 
prominent American Ornithologist and Mam- 
malogist, in a paper in which he refers point- 
edly to the value of predatory animals in the 
United States National Parks, states: 


“ . . . the full native complement of 
animal life should be left absolutely un- 
disturbed, save to the extent incidental to 
making the park accessible to the visiting 
public. I mean exactly this, that no so- 
called “vermin”, such as wildcats, coyotes, 
weasels, hawks, or owls should as a rule 
ever be killed inside of National Park 
boundaries. Within large parks such as 
Yosemite and Sequoia, not even the 
mountain lion should be disturbed. All 
these animals belong in the territory, 
have been there from time immemorial, 
as parts of the perfectly normal biotic 
complex, to the presence of which the 
population of every other native animal 
is, by reason of its long-established and 
wholly adequate rate of reproduction, 
adjusted. Fluctuations in the numbers of 
each are to be expected. The numbers 
of one species may now be below normal, 
or above normal; our experience shows 
that, in the latter case and through 
natural causes, a downward swing will 
shortly occur, so that the population of 
carnivore and of herbivore tends to main- 
tain a mean ratio from one period to an- 
other. In final analysis the total quantity 
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M. J. Stumps, of Hegins, (left) and companion with this season’s catch of beavers. 








of animal life in a locality is controlleq 

by the total production of plant life 

there.” 

“Most of the cry against certain large 
mammals comes, I suspect, from the man 
who wants to trap for fur, or to shoot for 
sport, or else from the sentimentalist with 
false notions as to proper natural balance 
and as to the facts of natural process. 
The mountain lion, or the gray wolf, in 
gaining his own livelihood, simply dis- 
poses of a part, generally but a smal] 
part, of the annual surplus of deer which 
would otherwise accumulate to a point 
where the deer would become over- 
populous and suffer as a result from 
competitive starvation when a severe sea- 
son comes round.” 

“In summation: Animal life in National 
Parks should simply be let alone. It can 
be encouraged in amount and variety 
most practically by desisting from any 
avoidable interference with the full range 
of natural conditions of food and shelter. 
Here is a case where a do-nothing policy 
is the soundest policy, if Director Mather’s 
definition of National Parks as preserves 
is to be adhered to. Also, introduction of 
non-native kinds of animals should be 
guarded against like the plague.” 

The birds of prey constitute a special sec- 
tion in the predatory animal problem. They 
are quite largely migratory and they have 
been unceasingly warred against throughout 
their range by man so that many species are 
now dangerously depleted. 

It is suggested that all organized attacks 
on birds of prey should cease, and that the 
destruction of hawks and owls should be 
limited to birds which are actually causing 
damage in barnyards or other similar areas 
where there is an artificial and unusual con- 
centration of food that man must be permitted 
to protect. General and indiscriminate kill- 
ing of all hawks and owls is bound to result 
in the loss to man of more friends than foes, 
and affords a dangerous upset of scores of 
interrelationships which are so complicated 
that they are as yet but slightly understood. 

Very few people are competent to identify 
the different species of hawks and owls, and 
experience has shown that the great majority 
of hawks taken by hunters in the field are 
of beneficial species. 

It is a shocking thing to anyone who re- 
members the abundance of hawks on the 
prairies of a few years ago, to find that these 
birds have all but disappeared. This has, 
unquestionably, happened because of the 
thoughtlessness of persons with firearms, who 
shoot these inoffensive birds from the road- 
side, sometimes in the mistaken belief that 
they are doing good thereby. 

Game administrators should do everything 
that is possible to meet mistaken ideas about 
birds of prey and to discourage the killing 
of them. We cannot afford to do without the 
services of these birds in the killing of 
rodents, of which they are one of the most 
efficient natural checks. Even if some of 
the larger birds do prey upon game birds, it 
is not proven that they do harm, and on 
general principles it is quite probable they 
do good to the species upon which they prey. 


(Continued on Page 32) 
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(Continued from Page 19) 


can get his traps out faster and easier. There 
are many things to do such as finding feeding 

unds, trails, building “cubby pens”, fixing 
“crossing log” set locations, putting out bait, 
testing and preparing scent, fixing traps, 
making stretchers and a hundred-and-one 
such things that are really necessary. 


Since I have “trapping fever” powerfully 
pad the whole year round I do a lot of pros- 
pecting and preparing, which I find is as in- 
teresting to me as the actual trapping. Yes 
sir! Take your packbasket or packsack, axe, 
and other equipment and spend your spare 
time out along the streams and woods; you 
will have a fine time and be paid with more 
filled stretchers after the actual trapping 
begins. 

I find that the best traveling weather for 
skunks (and possums) are the warm, damp, 
misty, or foggy nights. These kind of nights 
are the best on which to hunt these animals 
with flashlight, lantern, or whatever you use. 
You will usually have a good catch on morn- 
ings following such nights. 


Different baits are now being widely used 
in Pennsylvania on account of the law pro- 
hibiting den trapping. I have seen all kinds 
of baits fastened or propped above traps by 
different trappers in trying to catch skunks 
and various fur-bearers. However, I use bait 
at but few sets, for after years of experi- 
menting, etc., I find my scents or lures are 
all that are needed. The baits I generally 
use are butcher offals and pieces of carcasses 
of skinned fur-bearers such as muskrats and 
‘possums. I have read of many trappers 
having good success by using skunk carcass 
bait for skunks but I find it of no value. 
However, many things are good for skunk 
bait, such as meat and food scraps, various 
refuse, chickens, rodents, and tainted car- 
casses. I find that skunks in the wild mainly 
eat grub worms which they dig from the 
ground and from stumps around pastures and 
fields. I have also noticed where skunks have 
dug up bees’ nests for their honey whenever 
such nest was in or near the ground, and I 


have caught the animals at such places. 


I believe that scents are one of the most 
important things in the trapper’s outfit for 
practically every fur-bearer. Here are a few 
instructions for making a scent that is very 
good for both skunks and ‘possums. The 
ingredients are simple ones and easy to 
obtain. They are fish oil and anise. The fish 
dil should be trout oil preferably and about 
one-half of your bottle should be composed 
of it. The muskrat meat and sacs should 
be cut from ’rat carcasses and rotted in jars 
like fish oil and about half of your scent 
bottle should be of this. Add about an ounce 
of anise oil to a quart of fish oil and muskrat 


mixture. This mixture should be well shaken 


before using. 


In using this lure I usually dip a dead twig 
or weed straw in the bottle until it is well 
saturated with lure and stick it up near the 
trap, or else I sprinkle on the ground, as 
at a “dirt-hole” set. The way you use the 
lure depends on the type of set. If you don’t 
like to “mess around” with smelly materials 
then I would advise you to buy your lures 
already made. I make most all of the lures 
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I use on my lines but buy a few kinds to 
test out once in awhile. However, I have 
had little success with bought lures. 


Concerning traps for skunks I will say that 
I can hold skunks quite well in single jawed 
traps of number one size in the Blake & 
Lamb, Victor, and Gibbs makes. If you fasten 
traps to light clogs or drags such as small 
limbs, you can greatly reduce the chances of 
escape such as you have at sets which are 
solidly fastened. I always like to excavate a 
bed for all my traps so that they will be 
level with the surface of the ground and 
cover over lightly. 


Other equipment needed includes a good 
axe, trowel, pliers, wire, staples, and knife. 
For carrying trapping equipment and catches 
one should have either a packsack or pack- 
basket. I use both, the packbasket to carry 
traps and catches, and the packsack for 
scents, baits, and other equipment I need. 


There are all kinds of sets used for trap- 
ping skunks. Here in Pennsylvania, on 
account of the law prohibiting den trapping, 
trappers who do not know much about any 
other kind of sets attempt to catch skunks in 
various baited sets that are almost worthless. 
I have noted at different times sets made by 
nailing a chunk of meat or such to a tree, 
stump, or fence pole, with trap underneath, 
also traps set around bait on the ground. I 
have also seen bait tied to the pans of traps. 
Such sets will make but few catches. 


The cubby pen baited set made of stones, 
chunks of wood, or stakes, in a horseshoe or 
“V” shape is an old but reliable set and is 
widely and much used by trappers. The pen 
should be made so that there is but one en- 
trance, and it is best to have a good roof on 
it also. The bait or scent is placed in the 
pen and the trap set at the narrow entrance 
or back of the pen near the lure. These 
pens should be made in good hidden locations 
so as to be away from eyes of passing persons 
and “sneakums”. 


The set that is probably my favorite is the 
“dirt hole’ or bait hole set. The location 
for the set should be where there is soft soil 
such as at sand spots, dirt banks, or rotted 
away stumps, in open country such as pas- 
tures, fence rows, fields,,or open spots in the 
backwoods. Using a trowel, a small hole about 
four inches deep and about three inches in 


diameter should be dug so that the hole is 
slanting. It is well to throw up fresh dirt 
all about the set as the fresh dug dirt alone 
will attract skunks. The trap is set a few 
inches directly in front of the hole in a little 
excavation made for it and lightly covered 
with dirt. If a stake is used it can be driven 
into ground beneath trap, or the drag just 
placed near the set. It is best to use a small 
piece of bait in the hole and to cover with 
a little dirt and pour the scent on top of 
hole. At these kind of sets I have taken 
skunks, ’possums, and weasels with scent 
alone. 


The “crossing log” set is a good one in 
certain locations. It is made on a log over 
a stream of water. If the location is a good 
one and if there are skunks around and no 
other crossing places anywhere near, this 
kind of set will make many catches of 
skunks, ’possums, weasels and even minks, 
*coons and foxes. An old rotted log is located 
over the stream or one placed there so that 
either end is on a bank and above the water, 
then chop a notch in the log at each end for 
traps. The traps (preferably undersprings) 
are placed in these notches and covered with 
a few water-soaked leaves and soft soil. It 
is preferable to fasten traps to clogs of wood 
which can be leaned against the log. These 
sets are apt to take almost any animal. 


There are also many blind sets* that can 
be used to good advantage to the trappers. 
By blind sets I mean sets without bait or 
sent or not at dens. Trails near dens are 
good spots for sets. Old roads can be nar- 
rowed off to make a good set location. Ditches 
through fields, along roads, and culverts are 
also good blind set locations. Around cliffs 
of rocks blind sets can be made between a 
big rock or tree and cliff if it is suitably 
narrow or it can be made so. The trapper 
who does a lot of prospecting and preparing 
can find and fix up some dandy set locations 
that will mean many more pelts. 


After catches are made the pelts should be 
carefully prepared for market. I won’t ex- 
plain the process of skinning skunks as most 
all trappers know how, but I will say that it 
is best to cut around the skunk’s “stink bags” 


Continued on Page 32) 


*The Game Commission rather discourages the use 
of these sets because rabbits and hunting dogs are 
likely to be caught in then. 





Log Set. 
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Let’s Help The Game Commission By Helping Ourselves 





HE Bridgeville District Sportsmen’s Asso- 

ciation, believing in the Biblical excerpt 
“As ye sow, so shall ye reap”, leased a tract 
of land containing 200 acres for fifty dollars 
a year. We surrounded it with 17,000 feet 
of single strand wire, on which we hung signs 
reading “Bridgeville District Sportsmen’s 
Association. Game Refuge—No Hunting.” 


Within the boundaries of the refuge is a 
stand of tall red oak, some nut trees, and an 
apple orchard, open fields, a small brook, and 
all kinds of cover for small game—a perfect 
sanctuary. Food boxes are found at frequent 
intervals, and once a week they are filled 
with scratch feed, and ear-corn is stuck on 
pegs throughout the area. We allow no 
hunting on the refuge at any time, and game 
has become so plentiful that we decided to 


Photo by the Author. 
Members getting ready to trap rabbits in South Park, Pittsburgh. 


experiment by trapping off all the surplus, 
liberating it on open shooting areas that had 
been shot off during the past season. On our 
first trapping expedition we set out 57 box 
traps on the refuge area and in six days 
trapped 87 rabbits. Then, after making an 
inspection tour of the area, we decided that 
we had trapped off enough for this year. But 
there is still plenty of game left over, and 
anyone walking through can see rabbits, 
squirrels, coveys of quail, and pheasants in 
flocks of 75 or more. 


After our successful experiment we decid- 
ed, with the help of Ralph A. Liphart, Game 
Protector for Allegheny County, to secure a 
permit to trap rabbits out of South Park, an 
area of some 3600 acres, located 12 miles 
south of Pittsburgh. The rabbits there have 


By Frank J. Floss 
* 


become so numerous that they have wrought 
havoc on the Park shrubbery. South Park 
being a no hunting area forms an unintended 
small game sanctuary, with no possible way 
to control surplus game except by trapping. 
After securing our permit, fifty Bridgeville 
District Sportsmen, with two trucks loaded 
with 152 box traps secured from the Game 
Commission, set out for South Park. 


The traps were set and baited with apples 
in lines of 20, parrallel to each other, where 
they would be easy to find in the wee hours 
of the morning. Every week the traps were 
moved to a new location until the whole 
park was thoroughly covered. The rabbits 
caught were then released in the surround- 
ing townships of Allegheny County. By the 
time our permit ran out on March Ist we had 
trapped over 500 rabbits. 


Since the Assocation always purchased 
rabbits in the past, it naturally saved con- 
siderable money by trapping them. During 
all the operations the club’s movie camera 
man was recording all the trapping pro- 
cedures in technicolor for future reference. 


Now if we can do this, surely other clubs 
can do likewise. Throughout the State there 
are parks, public grounds, nurseries and 
boroughs where sportsmen’s associations can 
help themselves and also the Game Commis- 
sion by trapping their own game, thereby 
saving the expense of buying it. We would 
like to see more clubs take an interest in 
refuges and trapping instead of relying on 
the Game Commission to do all the work. 
It is the original aim of sportsmen’s associa- 
tions to help promote better hunting and 
fishing, and they can accomplish this objec- 
tive if they help more and criticize less.— 
LET’S HELP THE GAME COMMISSION 
BY HELPING OUT OURSELVES! 





BEARS LISTEN! 


(Continued from Page 25) 


jumps off the log behind a low rise in the 
ground, barely high enough to hide him, that 
runs parallel with the road; but I figure he'll 
come over the top so I stays quiet. A minute 
or two goes by and no sign of him. I get to 
thinking maybe he’s running behind that 
hump. With that thought I scramble down 
off them rocks and runs up the road where 
that rise peters out on the side of the hill. 


I’m standing there looking things over 
pretty close when I spies a patch of black 
up on the side to my right in the thick brush. 
I slips the safe off and starts taking a bead. 
“Whoa Georgie!” thinks I, “better have an- 
other look. Al’s up there somewhere and 
you're liable to see bears all over the place 
the way you feel now.” But I wasn’t in doubt 
very long. About the time I have my gun 
half lowered he turns his head. I tried to 
find a spot through the thick brush but it 
was no go so I just held on the black and 
squeezed it off. At the report he made one 
tremendous jump, turned and started back 


over the top. I had one more hasty shot 
running and he disappeared in the brush. 


As I fired my second shot I had a hazy 
recollection of Larry stumbling out of the 
car a tangle of arms, legs and lunch papers. 
He was standing there with a half grin on 
his face, not sure whether he was being 
kidded or not, when I ran past. I yelled for 
him to watch the road below and kept going. 
I didn’t go far before I was stopped short 
by the sharp report of Al’s rifle—four shots 
spaced just about right. 


I figured if Al had four shots the way he’s 
tig¢king them off we had bear meat up there 
somewhere so I lets out a yell. No answer. 
I yelled again and this time I get a kinda 
squeaky, “All right,” so I starts up through 
the bush. I finds Al up there with the bear 
at his feet and his face split from ear to ear 
with a grin. As I reach over to shake his 
hand he remarks, “If we ever run into that 
old duffer of last night, remind me that I 
owe him an apology!” 

Pretty soon Larry comes striding up with 
that mile eating gait of his, with his gun in 
one hand a half eaten sandwich in the other. 


He would have gone right past us if we 
hadn’t called him and brother the expression 
on his face when he saw us was a sight to 
behold. After we simmer down a bit Al 
gives us the story. My first shot had bur- 
rowed a pencil grove just under the skin 
the whole length of the back apparently 
doing no damage at all except to turn him 
straight in to Al, who, out of four shots had 
hit him with three, the last one in the heart 
broadside at about ten feet. When Al was 
telling us about it he says, “Funny thing 
about that bear that he didn’t turn away 4s 
I was shooting; just kept right on coming.” 
I looked at Al suspiciously, half expecting 
that old charging bear story, but he must 
have read my thoughts because he said “Naw, 
he wasn’t mad at anybody. The only thing 
he had in mind was to get out of the county.” 





Deputy Game Protector Chad Troxell, Blair 
County, one of the agents trapping rabbits, 
caught a 7 pound house cat in one of the 
traps. A rabbit in the trap was partly eaten 
by the cat. 
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PLANTING FOOD AND COVER 


(Continued from Page 15) 


honeysuckle, bittersweet, blackberry, green- 
prier, Virginia creeper, dewberry, and grape- 
vine. 
The 1940 Agricultural Conservation Pro- 
in Pennsylvania provides for benefit 
payments to landowners for planting or 
transplanting shrubs of a variety helpful to 
wildlife, and which is recommended by a 
Game Protector of the Pennsylvania Game 
Commission. Areas planted must be given 
reasonable protection against fire and damage 
by livestock grazing. Additional information 
concerning this practice may be secured from 
the A.A. A. Committee in any county. 


Sportsmen’s organizations which have spon- 
sored Special Wildlife Refuge Projects should 
be especially interested in pointing out the 
possibilities of the program to the landowners 
from whom these areas are leased. Assistance 
in many cases, no doubt, will be given to 
farmers by sportsmen in the planting under 
the A.A. A. program. Such cooperation means 
better wildlife habitat on the farm, and it 
means a small cash income to the landowner 
for carrying on the work under the A.A.A. 
regulations. 


If you happen to live in a town or city, 
and want to help wildlife, go to some farmer 
friend’s place or make friends with some 
nearby farmer and help him plant wildlife 
food producing trees, shrubs, vines. Take 
some grain seed along and help plant that, 
too. It is surprising how many carefree, 
happy hours can be spent in this manner. 
The exercise and fresh air also will do 
wonders for the health. The real pleasure 
comes from assisting and working with 
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Central Junior High School pupils, Allentown, set a good example last year building bird houses 


and distributing them under the direction of G. 


Dewey Fenstermacher, member of the Faculty. 


Now is the time to build and erect bird houses for this year. 


nature, watching the plants spring to life, 
blossom and then fruit. You will be sur- 
prised how soon your efforts are noticed by 
wildlife, and the presence of increased num- 
bers of feathered and furred species will be 
quickly observed. 


The wildlife food which is planted and 
cared for will be the salvation of wild crea- 
tures during the long, cold, snowy winter 
months after all plant life has ceased to grow, 
when wildlife knows not which way to turn 
for food and protection from the weather. 





EDITORIAL 


(Continued from Page 1) 


released from suppression. The new growth 
of sprouts which spring up this summer will 
provide food for several years to come. 


The planting of trees and shrubs for food 
and cover that were carried on by the Game 
Commission in the past are becoming more 
and more valuable each year. Places that 
weer wildlife deserts, now sustain fairly large 
populations and relieve the pressure on the 
food supplies in surrounding areas. Isn’t 
there some way to interest more people in 
this program which is so vital to us? 


. Our Farm-Game relatives are extremely 
pleased at the large number of small refuges 
established under the Cooperative Farm- 
Game Program, and they feel that if these 
refuges become more widely distributed 
under the new Special Wildlife Refuge Pro- 
gram our numbers will increase correspond- 
ingly. 


We deeply appreciate the assistance given 
us in the past, and trust that the sportsmen 
and Game Commission will continue to do all 
within their power to provide more food and 
cover for us. 


Now is the time to push your planting pro- 
srams to furnish food for next winter. In- 
duce your farmer friends not to destroy 


blackberries, wild grapes, sumacs, dogwoods, 
etc., except where absolutely unavoidable. 
Wildlife must have food and cover to survive 


—not a bare cupboard. 





4-H CLUB ASSISTS CARLISLE 
SPORTSMEN 


(Continued from Page 27) 


Club members with interest thus aroused, 
and with experience under able guidance in 
making such programs effective, will become 
the future nucleus of an intelligent and in- 
fluential land group devoted to conservation 
of wildlife—the birthright of all future sons 
and daughters who roam Pennsylvania’s 


woods and fields. 





Pine cones with suet stuffed between the 
sprout scales of the cones make excellent 
feeding counters for birds and can easily be 
suspended from a tree limb with wire or 


string. 





Over 36,000 public spirited organizations 
including spertsmen’s clubs, women’s clubs, 
garden clubs, boy and girl scouts, service 
groups, etc., enthusiastically participated in 


Wildlife Week throughout the nation. 


WOODCOCK FOOD 


Game Land Manager Earl E. Smith, Elk 
County, makes a very excellent suggestion 
for improving food conditions for woodcock 
which we are very glad to pass along to 
fishermen. 


Mr. Smith suggests that fishermen using 
angle worms, especially those who fish for 
bullheads in the ponds, swamps, and bayous, 
which are always close to good woodcock 
cover, can help the woodcock and the wood- 
cock hunters by dumping the worms left over 
from their fishing along the shore on grassy 
locations where most of the worms will 
survive and multiply, and in turn furnish 
food for the birds. 


Frequently cans with hundreds of worms 
are left in the sun to die, and later to become 
a nuisance to other anglers who fish in the 
vicinity. The worms could just as well be 
planted without much effort for the benefit 
of the woodcock which eat these worms in 
preference to almost any other food. 





“We are feeding a large number of grouse 
at our feeders this winter, and they seem to 
be wintering very well. The deer yarded up 


during this last snow around improvement 
cuttings and hardly moved off an area of five 
acres.”—Game Protector Roland Turley, Bed- 
ford County. 
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PROPAGATING WILD TURKEYS IN THE WILD 





Each area was stocked with ten carefully selected hens. 


(Continued from Page 4) 


most of the hens have one wing clipped in 
order to hold them within the area. Unless 
the stubs are pulled out earlier, these hens 
cannot escape until after the moulting season. 
After the first clutch of eggs are laid, the 
hens are trapped, the feather stubs are pulled 
and the feathers grow in again. Within four 
to six weeks they again become full flight 
birds during which time they lay the second 
clutch of eggs. They are permitted to hatch 
this second clutch of eggs, after which they 
are released from the area and allowed to 
seek their own range. 


The second group of areas are classified as 
Restocking Areas. In these, no eggs are col- 
lected, and the hens, instead of being clipped, 
have the main feathers plucked on one wing. 
They leave the area within four to six weeks, 
at which time they have become full flight 
birds. 


In the early spring, after the snows have 
melted on the eastern slopes of the moun- 
tains, all nature begins to awaken to new life 
after its long winter’s sleep. The Old Tom 


is the first to respond to full vigor. From the 
tops of the ridges his gobble resounds in the 
valleys below, and he listens for the mating 
call of the fairer sex. His whole interest 
becomes centered in seeking their company. 
He will travel for miles during the mating 
season searching for mates. In these travels, 
he hears the call of the ladies in waiting 
within the area, where a harem is provided 
for him. At times, the old boy will strut 
and run along the area fences. Perhaps one 
night he may roost in a tree top on the moun- 
tain side above the area. When this occurs 
he will fly from the roosting place into the 
area in the early morning. At other times 
he comes to the fence seeking an opening 
which may be provided by a ramp and a 
drawn gate. The ramp is made of logs 
covered with leaves and dirt. It is about 
thirty feet wide with the drawn gate at the 
top. The noble Old Fellow struts up the 
ramp and drops into the area. 


At the present time fourteen of these areas 
have been established in eight of the best 
wild turkey counties. Ten of these are classed 
as mating and four as restocking areas. In 


several cases it was possible to secure the 
help of WPA, NYA, and CCC Camp labor 
in the establishment which materially lower. 
ed the cost to the sportsmen. Advantage wij) 
likewise be taken of such assistance, wher. 
ever available, in areas to be set up in the 
future. 

As was previously pointed out, the whole 
program is carried on the “Wild Turkey 
Way.” The collecting and transferring of 
eggs from the area to the Wild Turkey Farm 
within the past three years has produced 
without a doubt improved and wilder stock 
at the turkey farm. In fact, the wild ten. 
dencies have become so pronounced that the 
propagation and control of the birds at the 
farm has become a major problem. They 
are becoming very difficult to handle, and 
special care is required to confine the wilder 
stock to the holding pens at the farm. How- 
ever, this improved and wilder strain of 
turkeys produced at the farm for restocking 
purposes is the goal toward which both the 
Commission and the sportsmen have been 
striving for many years. 

In order to ascertain the progress which 
had been made in increasing the supply of 
wild turkeys within their natural range, a 
survey was made during the months of 
February, March, and April, 1939. Commis- 
sion employes and interested sportsmen in 
ten counties in South Central Pennsylvania 
conducted this survey, which at a conserva- 
tive estimate placed the number of birds at 
3,750 in these ten counties prior to any stock- 
ing from the Wild Turkey Farm. It was 
generally agreed that this was considerably 
more of a seed stock in this wild turkey 
range than had been present for many years. 

The success attained with the areas and 
the ever-increasing popularity of wild turkey 
hunting has led many of those who are fami- 
liar with the program to urge its expansion 
into other wild turkey counties. Each year 
more and more hunters match their wits 
with the wary wild turkey and with more 
hunters comes the demand for more turkeys. 
The program as outlined, from all indications, 
is the one sure way to meet that demand 
and it seems to be ample justification for the 
Commission to extend the benefits of it cs 
rapidly as possible to additional counties in 
the wild turkey range. 





COMMENTS ON PREDATION 


(Continued from Page 28) 


That most creatures kill to live is a fact 
of nature. Those who object to certain birds 
or animals of prey because they gain their 
livelihood by killing, even by what some 
people are pleased to term cruel killing are 
setting themselves above the laws of nature 
and are missing obvious multitudinous events 
which occur throughout animate nature, and 
which must continue to occur. 


Except for direct defense of domestic stock, 
the attitude of the public towards predators 
is based generally upon prejudice and lack 
of knowledge, and it is the duty of those 
who have studied the problem, even though 
they have not fathomed all its intricacies, 
to give to the public the benefit of the knowl- 
edge gained in the hope that a saner and 
more philosophical view will be accepted as 


more is learned of the facts presented by the 
biologists who are wrestling with the prob- 
lem. 


NOTE: The discussion of this paper at length by 


the representatives of British Columbia, Ontario, New 
Brunswick, and other delegates brougth out the need 
for further observation of the effects of predation in 
various parts of the Dominion. 
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THE SKUNK LINE 


(Continued on Page 29) 


and slit its tail to the end and remove the 
bone; also remove the fat from the pelt. If 
one makes many catches and has the time 
it is well to skin the catches along the line 
to make easier traveling. 


It is necessary for most sideline trappers 
to avoid getting “stunk up” but if you do, tar 
soap is good to wash with instead of ordinary 
soap, and turpentine on clothes, etc., that 
necessitate the removing of smells. Trappers 


can learn much and really enjoy themselves 
reading good magazines such as this one. 

Hoping I have been of help to you trappers 
of the skunk I will now end this article. May 
the odor around your fur shanty smell of 
skunk, and may you enjoy yourselves for 
years to come. 





Benj. M. Forry, of Richland, suggests the 
following method for protecting dogs: That 
those sportsmen who wish protection pay an 
added fee upon purchase of their dog licenses, 
and with this added fee have a number 
tatooed or stamped in the dog’s ear and 4 
record of it kept by the state and the dog 
owner. Then if the dog is stolen and the 
person caught or convicted of stealing the 
dog he should be fined accordingly and not be 
permitted to obtain a hunter’s license there- 
after. 
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THE RED FOX 








HUNTER 
MICE FORM ITS FAVORITE FOOD - BUT IT ALSO RELISHES FRUITS, 
NUTS, AND SUCH SMALL BIRDS AND BEASTS AS IT CAN CAPTURE, 
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EYE OF FOX 
WITH CAT-LIKE PUPIL 


YEARS OF PERSECUTION HAVE MADE 
IT PROVERBIAL FOR ITS CUNNING 
ANO RESOURCEFULNESS. 
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SECTION OF DEN 
SOMETIMES DOUG BY THE FOX, BUT OFTEN 


AN ENLARGED WCOCCHUCK BURROW. ”) 
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‘ — FOX SMALL DOS 
er 
TRACK 
FOUR TO NINE YOUNG ARE BORN IN Ss 
MARCH OR APRIL, LOOK LIKE KITTENS 
AT FIRST ANO ARE VERY PLAYFUL 
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